Per Year. 
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A Merger of Grain Dealers Journal, American Elevator & Grain Trade, Grain World and Price Current-Grain Reporter. 


« . = e ” 
4 250,000 Bus. Concrete Elevator of the Milwaukee Western Malt Co., at Milwaukee. 
.~ : Ai > ae [Description on page 95] 
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HAVING YOUR name in this directory will introduce you to many old and new firms during the year, whom you 
do not know or could not meet in any other way. Many new concerns are looking for connections, seeking an outlet | 
It is certain that they turn to this recognized Directory, and act upon the sug-— 


or an inlet, possibly in your territory. 
gestions it gives them. The cost ts only 


AMARILLO, TEXAS. 
Grain Exchange Members 


J. N. Beasley Elevator Co., Inc., grain and seeds. * 
Burrus Panhandle Elevators, public storage-midsing. 
Great West Mill & Elevator Co., millers, grain dealers. 
Henneman Grain & Seed Co., seeds and grain.* 
Martin-Lane Grain Co., wholesale grain.* 

Stone, Lester, grain merchant.* 

Uhlmann Grain Co., export wheat, private wire. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


Chamber of Commerce Members 
Beer & Co., Inc., E. H., grain, hay, seeds.* 


BLOOMINGTON, ILL. 


Baldwin Grain Co., grain brokers.* 
Hasenwinkle Co., corn and oats.* 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 

Corn Exchange Members 
American DBlvtr. & Grain Co., recrs., shprs., consmts.* 
Cargill Grain Co., grain merchants.* 
Lewis Grain Corporation consignments.* 
McConnell Grain Corp., brokerage & comm.* 
McKillen, Ine., J. G., consignments. * 
Wood Grain Corp., consignments, brokerage. 


CAIRO, ILL. 
Board of Trade Members 


Hastings Co., Sam’l., wheat, corn & oats.* 
Thistlewood & Co., grain and hay.* 


CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 


North Iowa Grain Co., country run grain.* 
Piper Grain & Mlg. Co., receivers and shippers.* 


CHICAGO, ILL. 

Board of Trade Members 
Bailey & Co., E. W., grain commission merchants.* 
Bennett & Co., Jas E., grain, provisions, stocks.* 
Bartlett-Frazier Co,, grain merchants.* 
Brennan & Co., John E., grain comm, merchants,* 
Carhart-Code-Harwood Co., grain commission. - 
Feehery & Co., E. J., consignments, grain to arr.* 
Hoit & Co., Lowell, commission, grain and seeds. 
Lamson Bros. & Co., grain, stocks, provisions.* 
Norris Grain Co., grain merchants.* 
Quaker Oats Co., grain merchants. 
Rosenbaum Grain Corp., grain merchants.* 
Ryan, James P., grain, cash. futures. 
Shaffer Grain Co., J. C., grain merchants.* 
Stratton Grain Co., grain merchants.* 


CINCINNATI, OHIC. 


Board of Trade Members 


Cleveland Grain Co., grain commission.* 
Early & Daniel Co., receivers and shippers.*® 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 
Grain & Hay Exchange Members 


Bailey, E. I., shpr. grain, millf’d, oil and c.s. meal.* 
Cleveland Grain Co., The, receivers and shippers.* 


DALLAS, TEXAS, 
Crouch Grain Co., J. C., buyers wheat, corn, oats.* 


DECATUR, ILL. 


Baldwin & Co., H. I., grain dealers.* 
Evans Elevator Co., grain merchants.* 


DENVER, COLO. 
Graln Exchange Members 


Ady & Crowe Merc. Co., The, grain, beans, feeds. * 


*Members Grain & Feed Dealers National Assn. 


$10 per year. 


ENID, OKLA. 
Board of Trade Members 
Enid Terminal Elev. Co., pub. storage, gr. mchts.* 


General Grain Co., term. elvtr., gr. merchants.* 
Smoot Grain Co., optrs. Southwest Term, Elvtr.* 


FORT DODGE, 1OWA. 


Christensen Grain Co., grain merchants.* 
Davis Bros. & Potter, grain shippers. 


FORT WORTH, TEXAS, 
Graln and Cotton Exchange Members 
Carter Grain Co., C. M. brokerage and consignments. * 


Rogers Co., E. M., strictly bkg. «nd consignments.* 
Transit Grain & Com. Co., consignments, bkg.* 


GALVESTON, TEXAS. 
Shaw, Thomas F., grain exportér.* 


HUTCHINSON, KANS. 
Board of Trade Members 


Midwest Grain Co., Optrs. Grain Belt Elevator. 
Owens Grain Co., Mill Buying. 
Whalen Grain Co., wheat, corn, kafir, milo. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
Board of Trade Members 


Cleveland Grain Co., grain commission,* 
Maibucher Grain Co., C. Wm., grain merchant.* 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Board of Trade Members 
Christopher & Co., B. C., consignment-futures.* 
Continental Elevator Co., grain merchants.* 
Davis-Noland-Merrill Grain Co., grain mchts.* 
Ernst-Davis Commission Co., consignments. 
Logan Bros.-Hart Grain Co., receivers & shippers.* 
Meservey-O’Sullivan Grain Co., gr. mchts. congnts.* 
Moore-Seaver Grain Co., grain receivers.* 
W. S. Nicholson Grain Co., strictly commission, 
Norris Grain Co., wheat, oats, barley, corn.* 
Rahm Grain Co., J. E., consignments. 
Ry. Mountain Grain & Comm. Co., consignments.* 
Scoular-Bishop Grain Co., consignments.* 
Simonds-Shields-Lonsdale Grain Co., gr. mchts.* 
Uhlmann Grain Co., grain merchants.* 
Wilser Grain Co., consignments.* 


LANSING, MICH. 
Lansing Grain Co., Rosen Rye, soft wheat, etc.* 


LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 
Farmer Co., E. L. brokers, grain and millfeed. 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 
Board of Trade Members 


Zorn & Co., S., receivers and shippers.*® 
ot 


MEMPHIS, TENN, 
Merchants Exchange Members 


Buxton, E. E., broker and commission merchant.* 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
Grain & Stock Exchange 


Donahue-Stratton Co., grain merchants.® 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

Chamber of Commerce Members 
Cargill Elevator Co., milling wheat.* 
Froedtert Giain & Malting Co., grain, millfeed. 
Hallet & Carey Co., grain merchants. 
Hiawatha Grain Co., screenings. * 


MeGuire Company, Arthur, shprs. b’wheat, m/wht.* 


Stuhr-Seidl, shippers grain and feed.* 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 
General Grain Co., grain merchants.* 


OMAHA, NEBR. 

Grain Exchange Members 
Bell-Trimble Co., reevrs. and shippers.* 
Crowell Elevator Co., receivers, shippers.* -* 
Trans-Mississippi Grain Co., receivers and shippers.* 
Updike Grain Corp., receivers & shippers.* 


PEORIA, ILL. 

Board of Trade Members 
Bowen Grain Co., H, D., grain commission. 
Cole Grain Co., Geo. W., receivers and shippers.* 
Dewey & Sons, W. W., grain commission.* 
Feltman Grain Co., C. H., grain commission.* 
Luke Grain Co.. C. H., grain commission.* 
Miles, P. B. & C. C., grain commission.* 
Rumsey, Moore & Co., grain merchants.* 
Turner Hudnut Co., receivers and shippers.* 


PHILADELPHIA, PA... 


Commercial Exchange Members 
Markley, P, R., grain broker.* 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Members Grain and Hay Exchange 
Harper Grain Co., feed, grain, feedstuffs.* 
Rogers & Co., Geo. E., receivers, shippers.* 
Stewart & Co., Jesse C., grain and mill feed.* 
Walton Co., Sam’l, receivers and shippers.* 


PONTIAC, ILL. 
Balbach, Paul A., grain buyers, all markets. 


-§$T. JOSEPH, MO. 


Heald Grain Co., consignment specialists.* 
Stratton Grain Co., grain merchants.* 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Merchants Exchange Members 
Langenberg Bros. Grain Co., grain commission.* 
Martin Grain Co., grain commission.* ; 
Missouri El. & Grain Co., grain merchants. 
Morton & Co., grain commission.* é 
Nanson Commission Co., grain commission.* 


SALINA, KANS. 
Eberhardt-Simpson Gr, Co., mchts, wh. & coarse gr.* 
Robinson Elev. Co., C. E., shippers & sellers* 
Smoot Grain Co., oper. Salina Terminal Blevator.*® 


SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 
King & Co., Douglass W., carlots-grain, hay, seed.* 


SIDNEY, OHIO. 


Chambers, V. E., buyers and sellers. 
Custenborder & Co., EH. T,, buyers-sellers grain.* 
Wells Co., The J. E., wholesale grain.* 


SIOUX CITY, IOWA. 
Board of Trade Members 
Fields Grain & Feed Co., wheat, corn, oats.* 
Flanley Grain Co., receivers and shippers.* 
TOLEDO, OHIO. 


De Vore & Co., H. W., consignments futures. 


TOPEKA, KANS. 
Kansas Elevator Co,, mlg. wheat specialists. 


WACO, TEXAS 
Clement Grain Co., grain, hay, seeds.*® 


WELLINGTON, KANS. 
Wolcott&Lincoln, Inc., optrs.WellingtonTerm.Elvtr.* 


WICHITA, KANS. 
‘ Board of Trade Members. 
Adair-Morten Grain Co., wheat, corn, oats, kafir. 
: WINCHESTER, IND. 
Goodrich Bros. Co., wholesale grain and seeds,* 


Grain & Feed Journals Consolidated, a merger of Grain Dealers Journal (Est. 1898), 
Published on the 2nd and 4th Wednesday 
field seed, 332 South La Salle Street, Chicago, Illinois, U. S. A. Price $2.00 per year, 


Price Current-Grain Reporter (Est. 1844). 


office at Chicago, Ill., under the act of March 3, 1879. 


25¢ per copy. 


Entered 
February 8, 1933. 


Vol. LXX, No. 3, 


American Elevator & Grain Trade (Est. 1882), Grain World (st. 1928), and 
of each month in the interest of progressive wholesalers in grain, feed, and 


as second-class matter November 21, 1930, at the post- 


Use Universal Grain Code and Reduce Your Telegraph Tolls 


q 
| 
: 
{ 
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PEORIA | 


W. W. DEWEY & SONS Turner -Hudnut Co. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS | | ®ece'vers GRAIN shippers 
33-35 Board of Trade PEORIA,ILL. 42-47 Board of Trade 


Est. 1875—Inc. 1910 
PEORIA, ILLINOIS 
Handling Grain on Commission 

Our Specialty 


Board of Toe 
~ . Members ws 


SIMONDS-SHIELDS-LONSDALE GRAIN CO. 


Kansas City, Mo. 


Specializing in Southwestern Corn 
Wire Us for Prices Capacity 7,000,000 Bushels 


_DAVIS-NOLAND- MERRILL GRAIN Co. | |ONTINENTAL ELEVATOR Co. 


KANSAS CITY 
Board of Trade OPERATING 


Kansas City, Mo Continental Elevator 
CAPACITY 2,500,000 BU. 


Operating 
SANTA FE ELEVATOR“ A” 
10,200,000 BUSHELS 
Modern Fireproof Storage 


Ask for our bids ow Wheat, Corn, Oats, Rye and Barley for 
shipment to Kansas City and the Gulf—Special Bin Storage 
Furnished ait Regular Storage Rates. 


UHLMANN | |CIPHER CODES 


ney’ NORRIS GRAIN CO. Oak 
We carry the following cifer codes in stock 
G rai n C oO m p a n y Universal Grain Code, flexible leather “3.00 $f: re) B U vi or S E, ip iy 


OATS Operators—Norris Elevator—K. C., Mo. BARLEY 
and can make prompt shipment. 
Robinsons Cifer Code, leather....... 2. 


ae ee ey , cloth ate ee Alt) 
Chicago, Ill. AB. (¢. ode, 5th Ede with sup. 20.00 RENT or LEASE 
altimore, port e Code....... ye 
. Bentley’s Complete Ph Gada; t5.% 
Kansas City, Mo. Rircrslde’ Blows, earoseactaek ba. 12.80 an ELEVATOR 


Calpack Code \CiGEs). =. sak veces vee 


Place and adv. in the ‘‘Wanted”’ or 

All f. 0. b. Chi 
Elevator Capacity celine ree 3. Ghiedgs “For Sale’ columns of the GRAIN 
7,500,000 Bushels Consolidated & FEED JOURNALS, of Chicago. 
332 S. La Salle St. Chicago, II. It will bring you quick returns. 


A Service of 52 Years Handling Consignments and Futures 


B. C. CHRISTOPHER & COMPANY 


200-206 Board of Trade, KANSAS CITY, MO. 
BRANCH OFFICES—Wichita, Hutchinson, Salina, Great Bend, Colby, Dodge City, Liberal, Topeka, Atchison, Kansas, St. Joseph, Springfield, 
Sedalia, Joplin, Mo., Omaha, Nebr. 


Everytime you mention the Grain Dealers Journal to an advertiser, you 


encourage him to make good on his advertised claims. 
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SPECIAL WIRE AND SALESMAN SERVICE 


LAMSON BROS. & CO. 


Established 1874 


2200 Board of Trade 


James E. Bennett 


GRAIN STOCKS 
PROV’NS & C BONDS 
SUGAR O. russer 


MEMBERS 
CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE 
AND ALL PRINCIPAL EXCHANGES 


—PRIVATE WIRES— 


Ask for Bids 
WHEAT, CORN, OATS 
RYE, BARLEY, SEEDS 


CONSIGNMENTS 


and orders in Futures Solicited and 
properly cared for in all Leading Markets 


ST. LOUIS KANSAS CITY 
Merchants Exchange Board of Trade 
INDIANAPOLIS 


717 Board of Trade 


PEORIA CAIRO 
11 Board of Trade 403 Board of Trade 
332 So. La Salle St., Chicago 


GRAIN 
STOCKS 
PROVISIONS 


Chicago, III. 


JOHNE.BRENNAN & Co. | | CARHART CODE HARWOOD CO. 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS Grain Commission 
GRAIN and SEEDS 111 W. Jackson St. CHICAGO 


CHICAGO 


The Grain Trade’s 


accepted medium for “Wanted” and “For Sale” advertisements 
is the semi-monthly Grain & Feed Journals Consolidated. 


Rosenbaum Grain Corporation 


332 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Private 
Wires 


Cash 


and Futures 


—_—__--—_—_—_—_—— OT 


E.W. BAILEY & CO. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


GRAIN, SEEDS AND PROVISIONS 


BARTLETT FRAZIER CO. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS. 


Receivers—Buyers—Shippers—Exporters 


111 W. JACKSON ST., CHICAGO 


1142—44 Board of Trade, CHICAGO 


YOUR NAME 


where every progres- 
sive grain dealer will 
see it, will convince 
them you are equipped 
to serve them. 

That is in the 


Grain & Feed Journals 


OF CHICAGO 


STRATTON GRAIN COMPANY 


Grain Merchants 


Chicago New York Minneapolis 
ELEVATORS: 
Chicago, III. St. Joseph, Mo. Portland, Me. Depot Harbor, Ont. 
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~ Board of Trade 


Ship Your Grain or Seeds and Send Your Orders to 


J. H. DOLE & COMPANY 


RECEIVERS and COMMISSION MERCHANTS CHICAGO PEORIA ST. LOUIS 


J. C. SHAFFER GRAIN CO. 


Grain Merchants 


111 W. Jackson St. 
Chicago, III. 


We are-very well pleased with your 
publication. We find it worth our while 
to read it—Greybull Elvtr. Co., Paul B. 
Hughes, sec’y-treas., Greybull, Wyo. 


ST. 


THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY 


BUYERS OF 


Corn Wheat 


Cedar Rapids, Ft. Dodge, Akron, St. Joseph 
la. la. Ohio ~ Mo. 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Oats Barley 


~ Merchants Exchange ‘ 
“ Members 


Market Record Blank 
For C. N. D. and Radio Markets 


This book provides ruled spaces for the 
convenient compilation of an hourly record 
of the market prices of Wheat, Corn, Oats, 
Rye and Barley. Each sheet is ruled for a 
week’s quotations with spaces for every 
business day of the week. Printed on 
Goldenrod bond paper and bound in books 
of 60 sheets, over a year’s supply, with 
heavy pressboard hinged where size 914x 
113% inches. Order CND 97-5. Price, 
$1.00, f. o. b. Chicago. Weight, 14 ozs. 


GRAIN & FEED JOURNALS 
Consolidated 
332 S. La Salle St., Chicago, III. 


Clark’s Car Load 
Grain Tables 


Eighth edition, revised and enlarged, shows the 
following range ef reductions of pounds te bushels 
by fifty pound breaks. 


20.000 to 107,950 Ibs. to bushels of. 32 ibs. 
20,000 “ 74,950 “* ‘“ ‘34 

20,000 “ 96,950 " “« “ “4g 
20,000 ae 118,950 “ “ “ 56 “ 


20,000 ** 118,950 “ “ - “sab (mee 
Pounds in red ink; bushels in black. Linen ledger 
paper reinforced, bound in flexible karatol with 
marginal index. Weight, 6 oz. 

Price $2.50 f. 0. b. Chicago 


GRAIN & FEED JOURNALS 
CONSOLIDATED 
332 So. La Salle St., Chicago 


HALLET & CAREY CO. 


DOTT NOW 


MISSOURI ELEVATOR 
AND GRAIN COMPANY 


NANSON 


Commission Co. 


Grain 


Hay - SEEDS 


202 Merchants Exchange Bldg. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


203 Merchants Exchange 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


@perating Missouri Pacific Elevator 
Capacity 4,000,000 Bushels 


LANGENBERG BROS. GRAIN 
COMPANY 


Established 1877 
ST. LOUIS NEW ORLEANS 


Members 22 ie 


Aberdeen, So. Dak 
Sioux Falls, So. Dak. 
Williston, N. D. 


Grain Merchants 
Duluth Winnipeg 


Devils Lake, N. D. 


(ARGILL 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN, 
Terminal Offices: 


Upon readers patronage of its 
advertisers depends the success 
of Grain & Feed Journals Con: 
solidated. Mention it. Thank Duluth, Milwaukee, Green Bay, Omaha 


you. Chicago, Toledo, Buffalo, New York 


RMA StL sae Offices: 
Fairmont, Minn., Marshall, Minn. 
ety Ce eee ne ere ome | Man., Montreal, Que. 


Place your name and business before the progres- 
sive grain elevator men of the entire country by 
advertising in the Grain & Feed Journals Consol- 
idated. It reaches them twice each month. 
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J. G. McKILLEN, nc. | AmericanElevator & Grain Company, Inc. 


RECEIVERS RECEIVERS, SHIPPERS AND ELEVATOR OPERATORS 
Consignments a Specialty CONSIGNMENTS SOLICITED 
BUFFALO NEW YORK Our System of Terminal Elevators, enables us to. give prompt service and reliable quality 


on coarse grains, durums and protein milling wheats. 


Wood Grain Corp. 


CONSIGNMENTS — BROKERAGE 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


There is no better time to ad- 
vertise than the present. Bet- 
ter start before your com- 


petitor. Write the JOURNAL 
today. 


Lewis Grain Corp. 


A good firm to consign to 
Corn—Oats—Soft Wheat—Barley 


BUFFALO NEW YORK 


RECEIVERS & SHIPPERS 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


STORAGE CAPACITY 2,500,000 BUSHELS 


THE EARLY & DANIEL CO. 


E. H. BEER & CO., INC. 


Successors to 


Chas. England & Co., Inc. 
GRAIN—HA Y—SEEDS 


Commission Merchants 
308-310 Chamber of Commerce, Baltimore 


Crowell Elevator Co. 


OMAHA, NEBR. 


ENID TERMINAL ELEV. CO. 


ENID, OKLA. 
Total Storage 3,000,000 bus. 


Milling Wheat a Specialty 


Federal Bonded Warehouse 
Capacity 1,200,000 Bushels 


Over 60 Years’ Continuous Service 


1902 Write for the 1933 


TRI-STATE SAVING PLAN| | WHAT DO YOU NEED? 


to modernize your plant so it will minimize your 


for Grain Elevators and other Mercantile Property 


Also Residence Property insured against Fire and Windstorm 


E. H. Moreland, Secretary 


Coal Sales Book Gai... 


It facilitates bookkeeping, and reduces the chance 
for error. Practically three books in one: 1. Orig- 
inal entry of all sales made. 2. Original entry of 
the scale weights. - 3. Journal from which the post- 
ing is done. 

It contains spaces for 10,000 truck loads. Each 
page is ruled with column headings, as follows: 
Date, Ledger Folio, Buyer, Driver, Gross, Tare, 
Net, Kind, Price, Amount, Cash, Charge. 

This book is 104%4x15% inches and contains 200 
numbered pages of linen ledger paper. Well bound 
with black cloth, and red keratol back and corners. 
Weight, 4 Ibs. 

Order Form 44 Improved. Price, $4.00 at Chicago. 


Grain & Feed Journals 
Consolidated 
332 So. La Salle St., Chicago, III. 


Place Your Name 


and business before the progressive grain ele- 
vator men of the entire country by advertising 
in the Grain & Feed Journals Consolidated. It 
reaches them twice each month. 


Luverne, Mina. 


labor and increase your profits? Is it here? 


Account Books 
Attrition Mill 

Bag Closing Machine 
Bags and Burlap 
Bearings | Req” 
Belting 

Bin Thermometer 
Bin Valves 
Bleachers and Purifiers 
Boots 

Buckets 

Car Liners 

Car Loader 

Puller 

Car Pusher 

Car Seals 

Cipher Codes 

Claim (R. R.) Collection 
Clover Huller 

Coal Conveyor 

Corn Cracker 
Conveying Machinery 
Distributor 

Dockage Tester 
Dump 

Dust Collector 

Dust Protector 
Elevator Leg 
Elevator Paint 

Feed Formulas 

Feed Ingredients 


Feed Mixer a 


Molasses 
Feed Mill 
Fire Barrels 
Fire Extinguishers 
Friction Clutch 
Grain Cleaner 
Grain Drier 
Grain Tables 
Hammer Mill 


Head Drive 
Leg Backstop 
Lightning Rods 
Loading Spout 
Magnetic Separator 
Manlift 
Moisture Tester 
Motor Control 
Mustard Seed Separator 
Oat Clipper 
Oat Huller 
Plans of Grain Elevators 
Med nee ee 
il Engine 
Power Motors 
Power Shovel 
Railroad Claim Books 
Renewable Fuse 
Rope Drive : 
Safety Steel Sash 
Sample Envelopes 
{ Truck 
Scales { Hopper 
Automatic 
Scale Tickets 
Searifying Machine 
Screw Conveyor 
{Machine 


Seed Treating )Chemicals 
Separator 
Sheller 

{ Asbestos 


Siding-Roofing )Steel or Zine 


Silent Chain Drive 
Speed Reduction Units 
Spouting 

Storage Tanks 

Testing Apparatus 
Transmission Machinery 
Waterproofing (Cement) 
Weevil Exterminator 
Wheat Washer 


Draw a line through the supplies wanted, and write us regard- 
ing your contemplated improvements or changes. We will 
place you in communication with reputable firms specializing 
in what you need, to the end that you will receive information 
regarding the latest and best. 


INFORMATION BURO 
Grain & Feed Journals, 332 So. La Salle St., Chicago 


' 
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Transportation Troubles New 
York Dealers 


The inroads upon the business of railroads 
being made by truck lines and independent 
truckers was the leading topic to be discussed 
at the annual mid-winter meeting of the New 
York Hay & Grain Dealers Ass’n, held at the 
Onondaga Hotel, Syracuse, Jan. 20. 


PRES. E. B. MURPHY, Syracuse, presided 
at both business sessions. 

Reports from ‘delegates indicated wide dif- 
ferences in the volume of hay moved in differ- 
ent territories. The consensus of opinion re+ 
flected short supplies of second cutting alfalfa 
before spring. 

PAYNE WILLIAMS, New York, ass’n 
traffic advisor, detailed the present freight rate 
structure on hay, and railroad efforts to in- 
crease the minimum weight required to con- 
stitute a carload. 

“Increasing the minimum carload weights re- 
quired for hay,” said Mr. Williams, “is likely 


to drive greater volumes of this business tc 


the trucks.” Efforts are being made to secure 


legislation regulating the trucking business in 


New York state. Should this be made to apply 
in the cities as effectively as in the country we 
may expect a marked increase in the use of 
horses for draying and delivery purposes in 


New York City. This would improve the New 


York market for hay and grain. 


: AFTERNOON SESSION 
HORACE STONE, Syracuse, state assem- 


-blyman, was the first speaker at the second 


session. He reviewed some of the problems 
which now confront the legislature. Calling 
particular attention to unbalanced budgets, and 
the reduced incomes from all forms of taxa- 


tion. 


“Our nation,” said Mr. Stone, ‘is paying the 
penalty for former excesses.” Efforts to con- 
trol the law of supply and demand by legisla- 
tion, he felt, must always end in failure. It is 
the duty of the people and their commercial 
activities to support the government, not the 
duty of government to support the people. 
Government aid is best effected by reduced ex- 
penses, which will reduce the tax burden of 
‘the people. 

PROF. L. A. BRYAN, Syracuse University, 
classed transportation as the second largest in- 
dustry in the country, and predicted ultimate 
co-ordination of trucks, railroads, and barge 
lines into an efficient system. 

“Little hope exists,” said Prof. Bryan, “for 
the return of passenger business to the rail- 
roads.” Trucks are rapidly eating their way 
into the local freight business, for distances of 
200 miles and more. But it is doubtful that 
legislation can control the trucks. Not more 
than 6% of them could be classed as common 
carriers. 

T. J. BROTHERS, Syracuse, believed the 
crest of attacks against the trucks has been 
reached and prejudice is beginning to wane into 
sane reasoning. Trucks will take their rightful 
place in the transportation system of the na- 
tion, and the public investment in highways 
will win protection as have railroads. 

Trucks, declared Mr. Brothers, render a per- 
sonalized service, filling the public demand for 
reduced time and reduced costs between the 
producer and the consumer. As big as the 
truck interests have grown, they deserve the 
cooperation of the railroads. Primarily they 
are units of private transportation and inter- 
state regulations would affect only about 2% 
of those in use. Yet federal regulation is 
likely to come eventually, and may prove effec- 
tive if the truck codes in various states become 
co-ordinated. 

A moye to establish a federal hay inspector 
in New York state, was felt to be premature, 
and was voted down. 

_ Discussion favored holding the annual con- 
vention in Syracuse next August. 
~ Adjourned sine dte. 
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Concrete Storage Annex at 


Milwaukee 


In designing the 250,000 bus. of additional 
storage required by the Milwaukee Western 
Malt Co., Milwaukee, Wis., the engineers over- 
came the limitations of the available site by 
making the upper part of the structure 14 ft. 
wider than the ground area available by canti- 
levering out 20 ft. above the rail. 

On the ground the building measures 39 ft., 6 
ins. by 56 ft., 7 ins., and above 53 ft., 6 ins. 
by 56 ft., 7 ins. From top of foundation slab 
to main roof is 135 ft., 6 ins., and on top of 
this is a large cupola 24 ft., 6 ins. high. Be- 
ing close to the river wood piles were required 
under the entire foundation. 

The main part of the storage is divided into 
13-bins, 120° high; twelve of which are used 
for storage and the thirteenth used for the 
stairway, employe’s lift and an elevator leg. 

The cantilever part (14’x 56’ 7”) has one 
lower and one upper set of bins, each set 20’ 
high, and has four work floors running over 
the whole area of cantilever part. The lower 
set of bins is divided into ten bins, while the 
upper set is divided into four bins. 


As the bottom slab of bins in the main stor- 
age is high above the foundation slab, an airy 
basement is provided. With the arrangement 
of basement walls, the basement is divided into 
several different rooms partly used for offices, 
work rooms and also to house the lower con- 
veying machinery. 

Every floor, in the cantilever part, the base- 
ment, and the cupola, is abundantly supplied 
with large steel windows, furnished with ex- 
plosion proof hardware for the ventilators. 

The main stairway, placed in the well, is of 
steel construction, running from the basement 
up to the gallery floor (main roof). Inter- 
mediate landings are provided, to make stair 
and employes’ lift accessible to each floor in 
the cantilever part. Small stairways are pro- 
vided in several of the basement rooms to 
make them accessible from outside. 

A door placed in the first floor of the canti- 
lever part permits direct communication be- 
tween this floor and the present unit A. All 
inside doors, and several outside doors, are 
automatic fire doors. 

One of the two steel elevator legs is located 
in present unit B, and the other between the 
new storage and present unit A. These legs 
run up outside the wall, securely braced to 
the new concrete structure and the head and 
driving machinery are supported from small 
concrete “doghouses” hung on the side of the 
main structure and cupola near the top. 

The elevator leg in the stairwell, receives 
grain either from a small receiving sink ad- 
jacent to the track scale, or from a reversible 
screw conveyor from the present unit A. The 
grain is elevated to the cupola and discharged 
thru a trolley spout into the various bins. 

Elevator leg No. 3, placed between the new 
storage and present unit A, runs up to the, dog- 
house at top of cupola and discharges grain 
into a screw conveyor, and from the end of 
this thru a trolley spout the grain is distributed 
into the various bins. 

Elevator No. 2 receives grain in present unit 
B, elevating it to the top of the main cantilever 
part and, thru a screw conveyor placed in the 
top floor, discharges the grain to the upper 
four bins. 

On the third floor are one No. 8 “millerator,” 
one No, 25 receiving separator, and six dust 
collectors. On the second floor are two cylin- 
der separators, and two Invincible Malt Sep- 
arators. On the first floor are two Invincible 
Needle Screen separators, a 30” Reel, and a 
double aspirator. From this floor, an 18” malt 
belt conveyor leads into the top of the present 
unit B. 

The lower bins are discharged into a screw 
conveyor supported along the side of the new 
structure. 

All motors used were type A R Z, totally 
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enclosed, fan cooled, with starter equipment 
meeting Fire Underwriter’s specifications for 
this Class 2, group G, location which covers 
atmosphere containing grain dust. 

The employes’ elevator runs from the base- 
ment to a.platform in the gallery which sup- 
ports the head drive. 

An automatic power shovel is placed on the 
side of the new structure adjacent to the re- 
ceiving sink. 

The Burrell Engineering & Construction Co. 
had the contract for the complete structure, 
except sheet metal and machinery. 


See illustration on outside front cover. 


Would Abolish His Own Job 


Jewell Mayes, sec’y of the Missouri State 
Board of Agriculture for the past 18 years, 
has recommended the abolishment of his own 
job, which pays a yearly salary of $3,000. 

The confidence the state senate had in Mr. 
Mayes was not misplaced when the senate in a 
resolution asked him for recommendations for 
economical administration of agriculture. 

Mr. Mayes recommends that the State Board 
of Agriculture and State Fair Boards be abol- 
ished, and that a state department of agricul- 
ture be created in charge of a commissioner of 
agriculture, that the state markéting bureau be 
abolished. He recommends the abolishment of 
all of the departmental bureaus and the entire 
reorganization of the work under a commis- 
sioner of agriculture, effecting a saving of not 
less than $127,060. 


Meeting Farmers Grain Dealers 


Ass'n of lowa 


page 113] 
as soon as the 


Our 


[Continued from 


all taken care of promptly, or 
company desired the funds for rebuilding. 
reserves are still adequate and we can still 
continue our record of not having to levy two 
assessments in one year or a regular and extra 
assessment. 


We lost three old members, companies that 
went out of business, and secured three new 
ones. Our dues have been reduced the past 
year by- discontinuing the car dues. We have 
cut down on the number of office rooms and 
amount of help, and reductions in salaries, rent, 
number of telephones and janitor service have 
been made to meet the reduced income. 

' The resolutions were read by Milford Beegh- 
ley of Pierson and were adopted unanimously 
without debate. 

Goy. Clyde Herring was commended for his 
proclamation to halt foreclosures. 

Resolutions also asked support for commod- 
ity marketing organizations and asked that the 
state law be clarified regarding liens and chat- 
tels for the protection of co-operatives. 

Delegates considered the passage of a domes- 
tic allotment bill valueless for Iowa unless cog- 
nizance be taken of hogs and corn. 

The resolutions pointed out that should the 
present trend of economic pressure be followed 
much further it would result in wholesale 
bankruptcy of agriculture. 


To those of our readers who are in the 
habit of forming their opinion of the flax 
market trend by watching prices at Minne- 
apolis and Duluth, we wish to say that in 
our opinion, at this time of year it is the 
Argentine market which dominates the in- 
dustry. Receipts of domestic flax are so in- 
significant that the market is purely nominal. 
Turning to the Argentine we note that price 
in Buenos Aires Jan. 28 is 9.15 pesos per 100 
kilos (equivalent to 60%c per bushel in 
Buenos Aires). This is the time when ordi- 
narily there is the greatest flax movement 
from South America. Altho the Argentine 
crop is easily 20,000,000 bus. short of last 
year’s output, yet exports are moving out 
just as rapidly as last year, and the price of 
seed has actually advanced 2c a bushel from 
Dec. 1 when the new seed began to press on 
the market.—Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. 
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GRAIN & FEED JOURNALS Consolidated 


T. E. IBBERSON CO. 


GRAIN ELEVATOR BUILDERS 


FEED MILLS COAL PLANTS 
REPAIRING AND REMODELING 


MINNEAPOLIS MINNESOTA > 


Mention Grain & Feed Journals 
when writing our advertisers 


Elevator Boot 


Ball Bearing, Low Intake, Non- 
chokeable, Automatic Takeups, 
20” Diameter Pulley, Large Ca- 
pacity. 


Use Rubber Covered Cup 
Belt—It Pays 


WHITE * STAR * 
COMPANY 
Wichita, Kansas 


Headquarters for 
GOOD ELEVATOR EQUIPMENT 


_ Stevens Engin ering & Construction Co., Inc. 
yy oe Park Blyd. | De Digan BE LOUIS, MO. 
| Designers and Builders as 


GRAIN ELEVATORS | 


Flour Aes Feed Mills” iE 


Warclouces 


CHALMERS & BORTON 


620 Pioneer Trust Bldg., KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Engineers — Constructors 
Grain Elevators — Feed Mills — Warehouses 
Ask for Quotations on Your Work 


Truck Loads to Bushels 


Direct Reduction Grain Tables on 
cards reduce any weight from 600 to 
12,090 lbs. to bushels of 32, 48, 56, 60, 
70 and 75 lbs. by 10-pound breaks. 
Just the thing for truck loads. 

Printed on both sides of six cards, 
size 1034 x 12%4 inches with marginal 
index, weight 1 lb. Price at Chicago, 
$1.50—) Order 3275Ex. 


Grain & Feed Journals 


CONSOLIDATED 
La Salle St. 


332 So. Chicago, IIl. 


Capacity 
5,000,000 
Buskels 


Equipped with 
Four Stewart 
Link-Belt 
Grain Car 
Usloaders 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD ELEVATOR AT BALTIMORE 


JAMES STEWART CORPORATION 
ENGINEERS AND CONTRACTORS 


FISHER BUILDING—343 S. DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


W. R. SINKS, 
PRESIDENT 
Phone Harrison 8884 


Largest single Elevator Contract ever awarded, recently erected by us 
in record time 


THE BARNETT-McQUEEN CONSTRUCTION CO., Ltd. 


Duluth, Minn. 


Fort William, Ontario 


H.G. ONSTAD 
VICE-PRES.-GEN’LMGR. 


Saskatchewan 
Pool Elevator No. 7 


Port Arthur, Ont. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


GRAIN & FEED JOURNALS Consolidated 


Santa Fe Elevator ‘A’ 


Kansas City, Kans. 
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Capacity 
10,500,000 Bushels 


John S. Metcalf Co., 
Grain Elevator Engineers and Constructors 


460 St. Helen St., Montreal 837 W. Hastings St., Vancouver, B. C. 
17 Dartmouth Street, London, England 


105 W. Adams St., Chicago 


C. E.CARLSTROM & SONS 


Elevator Building and Repairing 


HORNER & WYATT 


Engineers 


All Kinds of Millwright Work 


-350 W. Linden Ave. Neb. 


Phone 17763 


Fremont, 


Designers of Grain Elevators 


and Feed Mills 


Power Problems 
a Specialty 


Cover’s Dust Protector 


Rubber Protector, $2.00 

Sent postpaid on receipt 
of price; or on trial to re- 
sponsible parties. Has auto- 


Is Your Elevator 


Over-Insured? 
In case of a fire you could only collect 
its replacement value. Why carry more | 
insurance than you can collect? | 
An appraisal on present-day values 
might save you much more than the j 


cost of the appraisal. 


Appraisals, Designs, Plans and 
Specifications on Short Order. 


P. F. McALLISTER 


470 BOARD OF TRADE, 


matic valve and fine sponge .& 


CONSULTING ENGINEER 


KANSAS CITY, MO. H. S. COVER 


TF ELLIS DRIERS{ 


Known the world over for reliability and 
perfection of product. Direct Heat—Indi- 
rect Heat—And Steam Heat. Also 


A complete line of Rotary Driers and 
Feeders for mill and feed plants. 


The Ellis Drier Co. 


2444-56 N. Crawford Ave. 
Chicago, Ill., U. S. A. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


SUPERIOR PATENTED ELEVATOR CUPS 
AND 
_ SHEET METAL SPECIALTIES 


Moline, IMinois, 


Your Message 


Box 404 South Bend, Ind. a 


Let the Grain & Feed Journals Consolidated your message 
bear, To progressive grain and feed dealers everywhere. 


Room 505, 327 S. LaSalle St. Chicago, Illinois 


Ts That Insurance 
~ Company Good? 


This question should be asked and an- 
swered to your satisfaction before pur- 


chasing insurance today. 


Compare the financial strength of the 
MILL MUTUALS with that of any com- 
petitor. They are as strong financially 
(dollar of surplus to dollar at risk) as the 


strongest. 


Watch for the year-end financial state- 
The MILL MUTUALS’ financial 


condition, always good, is better than ever. 


ments. 


Association of Mill and Elevator 
Mutual Insurance Companies 
230 East Ohio Street 


Chicago, Illinois 
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ELEVATORS FOR SALE 


ILLINOIS—Hlevator, warehouse and coal busi- 
ness for sale or lease; priced right; owner para- 
lyzed. H. H. Lawless, Loraine, Ill. 


CENTRAL KANSAS—10,000 bu. modern iron- 
clad elevator for sale; coal and feed can be han- 
dled. Lumber yard across street that can be 
bought or leased. Address 69V9 Grain & Feed 
Journals, Chicago, Ill. 


NO NEED FOR FORMALITIES—You don’t 
need an introduction to Journal Want-Ads. 
They will help you without, whatever your 
problems may be. 


JIOWA-~—Two elevators in one of the best grain 
territories in Northwest Iowa for sale. Also 
handle coal, seed, twine and livestock. No com- 
petitor here. Priced right. Address 70A5 Grain 
& Feed Journals, Chicago, Ill. 


ILLINOIS—25,000 bus. elvtr. for sale on C. M. 
& St. P. R. R. and €. Ba& ORR abandilés 
sidelines of lumber, coal, cement, seeds, twine, 
tile and feed. Cheap for quick sale. Address 
70C2, Grain & Feed Journals, Chicago, Ill. 


On the other end of the Journal’s ‘‘Wanted 
—For Sale’’ columns you will find 9,000 grain 
dealers anxious to know what you have for 
them. 


MICHIGAN—14,000 bu. grain and bean eleva- 
tor for sale, also retail business of seeds, feeds, 
fence, posts and coal, nearest coal yard 5% 


miles away, excellent farming territory. Ad- 
dress 70C8, Grain & Feed Journals, Chicago, II]. 


CENTRAL KANSAS—30,000 bus. elevator for 
sale; on Santa Fe R. R.; good wheat, corn and 
feed territory; feed grinder and ton feed mixer; 
modern in every way; good neighborhood and 
long established trade; priced right. Address 
69Y13 Grain & Feed Journals, Chicago, IIl. 


BARGAIN IF TAKEN AT ONCE—Some one 
{s always looking for an elevator at a good 
grain point and reads these ads just like you’re 
doing now, so if you wish to dispose of your 
present property, enlarge your present inter- 
ests, or embark in the grain business. USE 
these columns to your best advantage just as 
others are doing. WE WILL assist you in the 
composition of copy free. We are in business 
to be of service to YOU. There is no wrong 
time to put an ad in the columns of the 
Journal, TRY IT. 


GRAIN & FEED JOURNALS 
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ELEVATORS FOR SALE 


SOUTHEASTERN NEB.—20,000 bu. modern 
ironclad elevator for sale, coal and feed can be 
handled; easy term payment. Address 69Z5, 
Grain & Feed Journals, Chicago, IIl. 


INDIANA—Centrally located elevator for sale 
or lease; feed, seed and coal; raring to go. Ad- 
dress 70B7, Grain & Feed Journals, Chicago, Ill. 


WEST UNION, MINN.—Blevator and feed 
mill for sale; equipment and everything in first 
class condition. For further information write 
or call on J. H. Nieters, West Union, Minn. 


_ YOU MAY BE MISSING SOMETHING 

AN ILLINOIS elevator company running a 
3 line ad in one issue says: ‘“We had 25 appli- 
eations from that ad. Thank you.” 


ELEVATORS WANTED 


WANT TO LEASE OR BUY elevator. Cen- 
tral Illinois preferred. Submit your proposition 
immediately. Write 70C10, Grain & Feed Jour- 
nals, Chicago, Ill. 


WANT TO BUY elevator in good grain ship- 


ping territory Ohio, Ind. or Ill. preferred. Give 
full details on volume of grain and sidelines 
handled, equipment and price. - Address 70C5, 


Grain & Feed Journals, Chicago, Il. 


1— YOU DO NOT find the elevator you want 
advertised, place your wants in the ‘Elevators 
Wanted’”’ section and you will receive full par- 
ticulars regarding many desirable properties 
not yet advertised. 


MILLS FOR SALE 


PENNSYLVANIA—50-bbl. flour mill in fine 
country for sale; well established business; 
everything new in 1920; at a sacrifice. Write 
R. B. Myers & Son, Biglerville, R. D. 2, Pa. 


PENNSYLVANIA—50-Bbl. Flour and Feed 
Mill for sale, with dwelling; all in A-1 condi- 
tion; 4-story mill bldg.; up-to-date equipment, 
with excellent flour and feed trade in adjoining 
towns; good opportunity for right party; will 
sacrifice because of other work. R. H. Pursel, 


Bloomsburg, Pa. 
STOP! READ! THINK! One advertiser 
writes, ‘‘Your service brought me 24 replies.” 


We can do the same for you. Don’t wait, write 


now” 


KEEP POSTED 


RAIN 
GF FEED. 


p JOURNALS 


CONSOLIDATED 


332 So. La Salle St., Chicago 


A consolidation of Grain Dealers Journal, American Elevator & Grain Trade, Graln World 
and Price Current- Grain Reporter. 


Gentlemen:—In order to keep us posted regarding what is going 
on in the grain and feed trades outside our office, please send us the 
Grain & Feed Journals twice each month. Enclosed find Two Dollars 


for one year. 


Name~0f+Firmseheatrineend © i 3 ae Shee 
Capacity of Elevator Post! Office “1. boo Rete ee 
State scien eerie arene erent 


ae te eer eee Heese 


Consolidated 


i 
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BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


$3500 BUYS CONTROL int. $7000 mill feed corp. 
Accumulating surplus now. $2000 required. Ad- 
dress 70A8 Grain & Feed Journals, Chicago, Ill. 


1OWA—Grain business for 
pacity 45,000, corncribs 10,000; also handle coal, 
seeds, posts, ete. Located in. reliable crop ter- 
ritory Northwestern Iowa. Address 70C1, Grain 
& Feed Journals Consolidated, Chicago, IIl. 


sale; elevator ca- 


WHATEVER your business may be, it will 
find a ready market if advertised in the ‘‘Busi- 
ness Opportunities’’ columns of GRAIN & FEED 
JOURNALS, Chicago. 9,800 grain men look to 
these columns twice each month for real op- 
portunities. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 


WANTED 


SMALL OR MEDIUM 
wanted in Kans., Tex. or 
Grain & Feed Journals, 


sized grain business 
Okla. Address 70C9, 
Chicago, Il. 


Whenever there is a real opportunity of in- 
terest to the grain trade, it is usually regis- 
tered in the ‘‘Wanted—For Sale’’ columns of 
the Journal. 


Bargain Sale in Soiled and Shelf Worn 
Books 


18 Column Figuring book, 300 pages of laid 
paper which will permit of ink entries, ruled 4 
spaces to the inch 42 to the page. You can write 
in your own column headings to meet the vary- 
ing needs of your business. Well bound in black 
cloth with red kKeratol back and corners. Price 
$3.00. Order Special 738. 


Record of Receipts.—We have a small stock 
of these Price Current Grain Reporter form 
83 which we are selling out at bargain prices. 
They are good grain receiving records, size 
154%x10% ins., 150 pages, linen ledger paper, 
well bound, with cols. for ‘‘Date, Driver, Gross, 
Tare, Net, Bus., Vrice, Kind, Seller, Amount,” 
in the order named. Priced at only $2.25, as is. 
Order Form 83 Special. 


Feed Trade Manual, a reference book for 
all engaged in the custom grinding and mix- 
ing of feeds. Contains hundreds of formulas for 
all kinds of feed for any section.of the country. 
Data about state feed laws, feedingstuff defini- 
tions, weights, ingredient composition and use- 
ful facts for the feed industry are also included 
and indexed. One soiled shelfworn copy, $1.00 
plus postage. Order Feed Manual Special. 


Gold Bricks of Speculation, a study of 
speculation and its counterfeits and an ex- 
pose of the methods of bucketshop and ‘‘Get- 
Rich-Quick"’ swindles. We have a few of 
these interesting books soiled from display, 
written by John Hill, Jr., of the Chicago 
Board of Trade, which we will send on re- 
eceipt of $1.00 each and postage to carry. 
Weight 4 Ibs. Order ‘‘Gold Bricks of Specula- 
tion Special.” 


Record of Cars Shipped—A few copies of 
Form 85 are being closed out at greatly reduced 
prices. They are complete car recording forms 
with 80 double pages, good grade linen ledger 
paper, well bound with cloth back and corners. 
Size 914%4x12 ins. Column headings from left to 
right are, ‘‘Date Sold, Date Shipped, Car No., 
Initials, To Whom Sold, Destination, Grain, 
Grade Sold, Their Insp., Discount, Amount 
Freight, Our Weight, Bushels, Destination, 
Bushels, Over, Short, Price, Amount, Freight, 
Other Chgs., Remarks.’’ A good buy at $2.25. 
Order Form 85. © 


All prices are f. o. b. Chicago. 


GRAIN & FEED JOURNALS Consolidated 
332 South LaSalle St. Chicago, Il. 
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GRAIN & FEED JOURNALS Consolidated 


Barley Improvement Conference 


[Continued from page 100] 


plained that so far as any feeding experiments 
had heen able to determine, there was no sig- 
nificant difference in the feeding value of dif- 
ferent varieties of barley. 

BARLEY SCAB not only reduces acre 
yields, but it also renders the grain unfit for 
commercial use. Furthermore, it is dangerous 
to feed scabby barley to hogs. 

PROFESSOR J. G. DICKSON of Wiscon- 
sin, said: The scab parasite lives over winter 
on crop refuse, principally corn stalks and 
spreads from this material to the barley and 


other grains during the heading and blossoming 


period. The parasite invades the developing 
kernel and modifies the stored foods in the 
kernel, leaving by-products which affect cer- 
tain types of animals, including principally man 
and the pig. 

Scab can be controlled. Proper plowing- 
under of crop refuse, especially corn stalks, 
will control scab as well as increase barley 
yields. Increased yields per acre and quality 
are two things for the farmer to strive for. 
The challenge is up to the buyer to pay the 
farmer directly a premium for this quality 
product thru the local elevator or direct buying 
before such a program can be realized. 


C. KURTH, Jr., of the Kurth Malting Co., 
Milwaukee, said: The types suitable for \malt- 
ing have been sorely neglected and whereas 
at one time we had an abundance of barley 
of the highest grade for malting, we now 
have a very limited supply of good malting 
barley. In the development of the smooth 
awned varieties, very little attention was paid 
to the type of hulls on the grain, with the 
result that we now have a very loose, thin 
husk which is often, and easily removed in 
threshing. The loss of the hull renders the 
grain unfit for the malting process. 

I would also like to caution the farmer that 
when threshing barley they use care in setting 
the concaves of the machine so they will not 
injure the grain by either breaking the husk 
er knocking off the beard close to the kernel. 

EVAN HALL of the Milwaukee Road said: 
We shouldn’t try to encourage barley produc- 
tion in a territory where barley should not be 
grown. We should not try to promote the 
idea of planting barley over the entire North- 
west, especially malting barley. We should, 
however, attempt to keep the territory that is 
suited to growing good malting barley, sup- 
plied with seed of good varieties for malting. 

Several of those attending the conference 
issued a word of warning, or caution against 
the over production of barley this next season. 
As one maltster expressed it, “Recent agita- 
tion over the possible repeal of the 18th Amend- 
ament has caused many persons to get an ex- 


‘aggerated idea as to the quantity of barley 


which will be wanted by the maltsters in case 
the Amendment is repealed. We believe that 
there is greater danger of over production 
next year than under production. A higher 
quality of barley is far more important than 
larger production. ; 


Canada Backs Away from Gov- 
ernment Wheat Control 


Unofficially it has been announced that there 
will be no legislation in the Dominion Parlia- 
ment looking toward the creation of a wheat 
marketing board to handle the present crop, as 
suggested by the Western pools. 


As to the government’s holdings of old wheat 


‘accumulated in the attempt to stabilize the mar- 


ket price it seems probable that a commission 
of three with John I. McFarland as chairman 
will be appointed to take over the stocks and 
divorce the business entirely from the central 


selling agency of the pools. 


Thus collapses another scheme for pooling 
farm products. 


SITUATION WANTED 
MILL FOREMAN wants position; experienced 
in all lines of feed manufacturing; keep machin- 
ery in good repair; can come on short notice; 
also good salesman. Write 70B4, Grain & Feed 
Journals, Chicago, Ill. 


HELP WANTED 


BROKER WANTED to buy country run corn 


in Central Illinois territory. Address P. O. Box 
184, Circleville, Ohio. 
EXPERIENCED Manager wanted for grain 


and lumber business. Write Stockland Farm- 
ers Grain & Lumber Co., Stockland, Il. 


FIELD AND GRASS SEED 
FOR SALE 


ILLINOIS Red and Mammoth Clover for sale; 
also soybeans direct from grower. Lee Huey 
Seed Co., Plymouth, Il. 


STEAM ENGINE & BOILER 
WANTED 


80. TO 100 H. P. BOILER and 40 to 
engine wanted. 
Line, Indiana. 


MACHINES WANTED 
USED HAINES or other upright batch mixer 
wanted. Write Farmers Exch., Riverton, Wyo. 


SAMPLE ENVELOPES 

SAMPLE ENVELOPES—SPEAR SAFETY— 
for mailing samples of grain, feed and seed. 
Made of heavy kraft paper, strong and durable; 
size 44%4x7 inches. Have limited supply to sell 
at $2.60 per hundred or in lots of 500, $2.30 per 
hundred f. o. b. Chicago. Sample mailed on re- 
quest. Grain & Feed Journals, 332 S. La Salle 
St., Chicago, Ml. 


50-h.p. 
Current Grain Company, State 


ZELENY 


Thermometer System 
Protects Your Grain 


Estimates cheerfully given. 
Write us for catalog No. 6. 


Zeleny Thermometer Co. 
542 S. Dearborn St. Chicago, IIl. 
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MACHINES FOR SALE 


FOR QUICK CASH SALE—One Midget Mar- 
vel, 25-bbl. flour mill with packer, scourer, and 
cleaner, all in good condition. Mendon Serv- 
ice Grain Co., Mendon, Ohio. 


AIR BLAST CAR LOADER. Guaranteed. A 


real buy. Write for particulars. Standard 
Mill Supply Company, 1307 Waldheim Bldg., 
Kansas City, Missouri. 

GRAIN SCALES. Richardson, Fairbanks, 


Smith Exact Weight Scales. Car Pullers. Three 
pair high Feed Mills. Driers. Attrition Mills, 
Bag Closing Machines. Pulleys, Shafting, 
Hangers, Belting. Standard Mill Supply Co., 
Waldheim Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 


MISC. EQUIPMENT — Kipp-Kelley Granula- 
tor, 3 Bar-Nun Hammer Mills; Oat hull Separa- 
tors, Oat Groat Separators; Dust Collectors; Cy- 
clones; 2 Oat Clippers; Reels; Bauer 24” Attri- 
tion Mill; Air Compressors; Sturtevant Heaters; 
Package Machinery, etc. Send for complete list. 


Oat Products Corp., Dixon, IIl. 
BARGAINS—No. 3 Jay Bee Hammer Mill with 
40-h.p. motor and Texrope drive, same as new; 


Eureka Double Scourer; Eureka Receiving Sep- 
arator; Richardson Automatie Seale, 3. bu.; 
Bran Packer; Flour Packer; Freight Elevator; 
several small elevator legs complete; pulleys; 
shafting; hangers, etc.; Great Western two- 
pair high 9x24 Corn Rolls. 


This machinery 
must move. Cash. No trades. R. H. Trent, 
Hiawatha, Kans. 


MOTORS FOR SALE 
ELECTRICAL MACHINERY 
Large stock of motors and generators, A. C. 
and D. C.. new and rebuilt, at attractive prices. 
Special bargains in hammermill motors 30 to 
60 h.p., 1200 and 1800 r.p.m. Write for stock 
list and prices. Expert repair service. 
V. M. Nussbaum & Company, Fort Wayne, Ind. 


ELECTRIC MOTORS, generators, engines, 
ete. Hundreds of ‘‘Rockford Rebuilt’? machines, 
all makes, types and sizes available for im- 
mediate shipment. All thoroughly overhauled 
and reconditioned, and ONE YEAR GUARAN- 
TEED. Complete stock list. 

Bulletin No. 40 

Seventy-two illustrated pages, mailed free on 
request. Rockford Power Machinery Co., 621 
Sixth St., Rockford, Illinois. 


PERFORATED METAL SCREENS 
FOR FLOUR AND FEED MILLS 


WE manufacture Perforated Metal Screens 
for Flour, Feed and Hammer Mills. Any size 
screen with whatever size perforation you de- 
sire. When in need of screens, let us supply 
you. Our prices are low and our screens are 
made of high grade long wearing steel. Chicago 
Perforating Co., 2489 W. 24th Place, Chicago, III. 


Duplicating Wagon Load Receiving Book 


Hauler 


This book is designed to facilitate the work of country buyers during 
the busy season when each farmer is hauling a number of loads at a time. 
The above illustrates the half of the sheet which remains in the book. 
The outer half has the same rulings, but is printed on the other side of 
the sheet, so that when sheet is folded back on itself, and a sheet of 
carbon inserted, an exact duplicate will be made of each entry. Hach 
page has room for 33 loads and is machine perforated down the middle so 
outer half may be torn out and given to the farmer or sent to head- 


quarters of line company. 


The book is 12x12 inches, check bound with canvas back, contains 225 
leaves ruled both sides, and nine sheets of carbon. 


Order Form 66. 
Grain & Feed Journals 


Price $3.00 at Chicago. 
332 So. La Salle St. 


Weight, 4 lbs. 
Chicago, IIl. 
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Barley Improvement Conference 


A group of eighty maltsters, college and 
federal scientists, extension service workers and 
barley merchants met in Minneapolis Jan. 25 
and 26 for the purpose of discussing each 
others problems. The express purpose of the 
conference was to develop a better understand- 
ing among the various groups concerned in 
solving the many interrelated problems of pro- 
ducing, handling and processing the barley 
crop. The meeting was well attended by malt- 
ing companies, barley merchants and college 
officials from Illinois, Iowa, Montana, Wis- 
consin, Minnesota and North Dakota. 

The two-day meeting was sponsored by the 
Northwest Crop Improvement Ass’n represent- 
ing the commercial trade and the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture and the state agri- 
cultural colleges. 

H. R. SUMNER, sec’y of the Crop Improve- 
ment Ass’n, in opening the conference stated, 
‘We are meeting here in the very heart of 
the barley territory. The Minneapolis market 
alone receives over 19,000,000 bus. of barley a 
year. This combined with the 16,000,000 re- 
ceived at Duluth represents a total of approxi- 
mately 35,000,000 bus. handled in this particu- 
lar area. Nearly three-fourths of the barley 
received on the Minneapolis market is taken 
by the malting trade. Minnesota leads all 
states in the production of barley with about 
49,000,000 bus. annually. 


H. L. WALSTER, dean of the North Da- 
kota Agricultural College at Fargo, pleaded 
for greater-attention to the place of barley 
in the farm cropping system. He created quite 
a stir when he demonstrated with eleven years 
of experimental data that certain practical soil 
treatment in North Dakota might increase the 
yield of barley twelve or fifteen bushels per 
acre. “Under soil and climatic conditions at 
Fargo we have been able to obtain an average 
yield of nearly 68 bus. of barley per acre on 
a rotation consisting of potatoes, wheat, barley 
and three years of alfalfa.” 

Barley has a great many uses, ranging all the 
way from baby foods to vinegar. 


C. G. BUCHER, barley merchant for the 
VanDusen-Harrington Co., said: Farmers rais- 
ing barley for delivery at the elevator should 
raise the kind of barley most acceptable to the 
trade. It is all right to raise feed barley it 
you expect to feed it, but if you plan to ship 
it to the terminals it should be understood that 
normally the ordinary market pays ten or fif- 
teen cents a bushel more for high class malting 
barley than for ordinary feedstuff. 

The malting trade requires a starchy, mel- 
low, six-rowed barley of high uniform germi- 
nating quality and one capable of retaining a 
high percentage of extract. This trade objects 
to the hard, flinty type of barley, barley con- 
taining other foreign grains, or barley that 
has been damaged by heat, scab or mold. A 
2% mixture of wheat in barley will make it 
subject to rejection since the wheat doughs 
up or will not convert at the same temperature 
as the barley, thus causing difficulty in extrac- 
tion. The barley hull should be of a medium 
thickness, unbroken, and it should adhere to 
the kernel. 


E. C. CHRISTL, of the Froedtert Grain & 
Malt Co., said: The grain should not be 
threshed too close because this will break off 
the beard and part of the husk, perhaps damag- 
ing the germ, and sometimes causing the husk 
to be loosened. The chaff or husk of barley 
is necessary in preparing a proper filter bed 
for extraction. Furthermore hulled grain has 
a tendency to develop mold more readily, also 
the germ is sometimes injured and the grain 
does not grow, causing an inactivity of the 
enzymes. 

Professor Stoa of North Dakota: In the 
recognized prize barley malting area the varie- 
ties that return the highest price per acre to 


the grower are Velvet, Wisconsin 38 and the 
Manchuria and Oderbrucker types. . It is true 
that Velvet and Wisconsin 38 will not yield 
quite so much on the average as a variety 
known as Trebi, yet when this grain is raised 
for market the discount on Trebi will more 
than make up for the difference in yield. The 
market barleys recommended by the different 
states present at the conference, are in gen- 
eral somewhat similar in type and include 
varieties such as Wisconsin 38, Velvet, Odessa 
and Manchuria. 

For the farmer who is producing barley pri- 
marily as a feed crop there is an entirely dif- 
ferent situation because in this instance he 
wishes to obtain maximum yields per acre. 
Consequently in the territory outside of the 
prize barley area, we would suggest that Trebi 
has been found to be the highest yielding va- 
riety, and perhaps should be considered by the 
farmer raising barley for feed. 

In local communities the variety of barley 
raised should be standardized on the basis of 
majority rule. For instance, if a farmer living 
in a good malting barley producing community 
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should attempt to raise Trebi he would soon 
ruin the local market because a mixture of 
Trebi in Velvet is quite objectionable and the 
presence of the Trebi raised by a few farmers 
would first jeopardize and then injure the 
barley market for all others shipping from that 
particular point. 


. Dr. DUPONT of the brewers’ Wahl-Henius 
Institute said: The Trebi barley is probably 
the worst variety we have for the malting in- 
dustry. In using barley malt in the brewery 
we expect at a certain time a definite coagula- 
tion of albuminoids. With Trebi malt we do 
not obtain this coagulation, thus the proteins, 
which have been extracted are in.a gelatinous 
form. This gelatinous condition prevents rapid 
filtration thereby causing a lengthening in time 
of filtration. This is a serious objection and 
in addition to this difficulty there exists a 
tendency for continuous precipitation of these 
particular albuminoids. Therefore it is prac- 
tically impossible to produce a beer from Trebi 
which is chill-proof or stable. From a brewer’s 
standpoint Trebi is definitely out of the ques- 
tion and it is so detrimental and so extremely 
objectionable that the mixture of the variety 
even in small amounts injures the quality of 
such a lot of grain. 


PROFESSOR FERRIN, of Minnesota, ex- 
[Concluded on page 99] 


Daily Closing Prices 


The daily closing prices for wheat, corn, oats, rye and barley for May 


delivery at fol- 


lowing markets for the past two weeks have been as follows in cents per bushel: 
Wheat 
Jan. Jan. Jan. Jan. Jan. Jan Feb. Feb. Feb. Feb. Feb. Feb. 
25. 26. 27. 28. 30. 31. a2 2. 3. 4. Gi i 
Chicago Sea Ss are reser ent 48%, 47% 475% 47% 47% 47% 474% 47% 463% 46% 475% 47% 
SWAT C2 eit) siete eee 40% 40% 4054 403, 39% 39% 39% 39% 39% 391% 393% 39% 
*Liverpool iesay sacs NR ERE eee 48% 49 48% 483g 4836 48 47144 48 47% 47% ATR ATS 
Kansas City <1$2 nea eke Sab eas 41% 415 41% 40% 41% 41% 40% 40% 40% 40% 41% 413% 
Mabiowatfh aol b EME aeS Sh caste ood su 463%, 4634 46 451%, 453% 45% 453g 453% 44% 44146 46% 46% 
IDPH AS Melhibhog” Ge seebe bee oe 14% 4434 4436 487% 44% 441% 44 44146 43146 43 445, 4444 
Milwaukee: ...a.seeteete ate 4854 48 473, 474% 4714 47% 47% 471% 46% 46% mae Poe 
. Corn 
Chiecaeo er. «sce end heres See 27 265, 26% 261% 26% 26% 25% 253% 25146 25146 25% 25% 
Kanga. (lie cut sn sean 23% 23% 23% 23° 23° 93° 99% 92% 2917 p91, DOq, Dna 
PNUULWaUIEES Wi taka oss tet eine eres at 26% 226% 64% 2614, 26% 25% 25% 255 25% ... aka 
Oats 
ClnOR NOS LE ne he cole Y ota s oot 17% 17% 17% 417% 17 16% 16% 16% 165 16% 17 17, 
Aye tevahh XN EG olbene arn Poomkcs oc 244%, 24% 24% 244% 241% 4 244, 24% 244% 244% 24146 24% 
WubiovaKr en ele ane dots saved co nce 144 14% 14 13% 18% 18% 13% 181% 138% 183% 18% 14, 
Millwialtikee! Gk ae Benen LTO Tee ATIG. AIG. TT tT 163%, 165% 16% 16% .... 
Rye ; 
(CHICAEO. i sere rorya 354 345% 34% 344% 3416 34146 344% 333%, 333, 3314 3414 34 
Minneapolis 12. eee bes 30% 30 29% 29:4 29% B98 d95@ d91g DRI DBs doe D088 
Winnipeg? 225 ae eee ee 344% 338% 338% 334% 338% 3354 34 34 331%4 323%, 3414 338% 
Duluth: We. done eee ee 3236 32% 321, 321, 318, 313, 3144 8136 308% 3046 318% 31s, 
Barley 

MinneapoHs ......4........4... BEM B29, 227 215 81th “B13, 11, 97) BOE , 9066) 1a aden 
WVU OSS we .palureysee ott eee eee 305 . 3034 30% 30% 30% 293%, 30 29% 29% 293, 293%, 2916 


*Deduction made on wheat only for depreciated currency. 


18 | 19| 20) 21 lee 25/26 


For Preceding Chart See Page 553, Dec. 28 Number, 


' structing storage bins of such material. 
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Published on the second and fourth 
Wednesdays of each month in the inter- 
ests of better business methods for pro- 
gressive wholesale dealers in grain, feed 
and field seeds. It is the champion of 
improved mechanical equipment for facil- 
itating and expediting the handling, grind- 
pene improvement of grain, feeds and 
seeds, 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES tto_ United 
States and countries within the 8th Postal 
Zone, semi-monthly, one year, cash with 
order, $2.00; single copy, 25c. 


To Canada and Foreign Countries, pre- 
paid, one year, $3.00. 


THE ADVERTISING value of the Grain 
and Feed Journals Consolidated as a me- 
dium for reaching progressive grain, feed 
and field seed dealers and elevator opera- 
tors is unquestioned. The character and 
number of firms advertising in each num- 
ber tell of its worth. 


Advertisements of meritorious grain ele- 
vator and feed grinding machinery and of 
responsible firms who seek to serve grain, 
feed and field seed dealers are solicited. 
We will not knowingly permit our pages 
to be used by irresponsible firms for ad- 
vertising a fake or a swindle. 


LETTERS on subjects of interest to 
those engaged in the grain, feed and field 
seed trades, news items, reports on crops, 
grain movements, new grain firms, new 
grain elevators; contemplated improve- 
ments, grain receipts, shipments, and cars 
leaking grain in transit, are always wel- 
come. Let us hear from you. 

QUERIES for grain trade information 
not found in the Journal are invited. The 
service is free. 


CHICAGO, FEBRUARY 8, 1933 


THE LOW PRICES prevailing for labor 
and materials should stimulate every elevator 
owner’s interest in rehabilitating and moderniz- 
ing his plant while it can be done at record 
low cost. Enquiry into building costs would 
amaze you. 


CONGRESS is supposed to be heartily in 
favor of reduced acreage and higher prices for 
all farm crops, yet the President signed an- 
other bill to encourage production and depress 
prices last week. It is known as the ninety 
million dollar seed loan bill. 


GRAIN storage tanks built of concrete slabs 
have never proved satisfactory to users and 
most grain dealers would not think of con- 
Most 
of them leak and some burst as did the tank 
at Anderson, Ind., recently. 


THE WHEAT and cotton 
been nearly ruined by the low prices resulting 
from the “farm relief” forced on them by the 
bungling racketeers employed under the Agri- 
cultural Marketing Act, so look upon any new 
panacea from the same source with much 
suspicion. 


growers have 


BARLEY improvement necessarily implies a 
higher malting quality to comply with the man- 
date of the voters in the November election; 
and the extension workers and college profes- 
sors can not fairly be accused of wetness be- 
cause they are aiding the grower to produce an 
article that will sell. 


THE SHEPPARD bill to safeguard the pro- 
ceeds of drafts collected by defunct national 
banks, which has passed the Senate, should be 
reported out by the House banking com’ite, and 
would be reported if merchants interested 
would write or wire its members urging the 
enactment of the bill. 


IOWA grain buyers will have a new lien to 
look out for when bidding for the farmers 
grain if threshermen are given a first lien on 
grain threshed as provided in bill recently in- 
troduced in the assembly by G. L. Gittinger 
of Lucas. It is time for the Legislative 
Comite of the Iowa Ass’n to get to work. 


ELEVATOR men operating filling stations 
in connection are cautioned to be on their 
guard against one Johnsen of Dallas, Tex., who 
is selling what he calls ‘“ester’’ in 5-gallon con- 
tainers to be mixed with regular gasoline as 
an anti-knock and carbon’ minimizer. His 
“ester” has none of the advantages claimed for 
it and is not a substitute for ethyl or esso. 


IF THE organized grain trade would select 
a special day for protesting against the con- 
tinuation of the Farm Board and the trying of 
any other quack remedy on the suffering farm- 
ers, and then all protest vehemently on that 
day to their representatives in Congress, many 
Congressmen would lose their enthusiasm for 
these impractical panaceas. Doubtless all well 
posted farmers would gladly help to celebrate 
“Protest Day” by writing their representatives. 


THE CONFESSION of a pyro-maniac re- 
cently discloses a motive for setting fire to prop- 
erty that seems unbelievable. We have often 
heard of children ringing a fire alarm just to 
see the fire trucks dash’ wildly down the street, 
but when an elevator man sets fire to his em- 
ployer’s place of business simply for excitement, 
it is inexplainable. Had the entire plant burned, 
the man, of course, would have lost his job 
and his family would be thrown on the charity 
of his neighbors. Yet without malice, and 
prompted only by a longing for excitement, this 
workman confessed to setting fire to the plant 
where he had been employed for eight years. 


CASH WHEAT never before has sold at a 
premium over the futures of the same crop 
delivery. Normally storage charges, insurance 
and interest keep the futures at a premium, 
so that the present situation is unique and in- 
dicates a complete lack of confidence in the 
future of wheat values. In those parts of the 
country where the cost of growing wheat 
exceeds 50 cents per bushel it is more profit- 
able for the farmer to buy the May future 
than to sow wheat. Lack of: confidence in the 
immediate future of wheat prices is due to 
government interference with the market by 
holding some 38,000,000 of futures that may 
be dumped by the Farm Board at any time, 
and the threat of an allotment bill not designed 
to raise the price of wheat that has passed out 
of the hands of farmers. 
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THE ATTENDANCE at the annual con- 
vention of the Indiana Grain Dealers Ass’n last 
week was the highest for the past five years. 
It was frequently commented that this, the best 
program in a decade won the most intense in- 
terest. That old pessimist, Mr. Depression 
Glums, just wasn’t there any of the time. A 
most encouraging way to start the new year. 


COUNTRY grain dealers owe it to themselves 
and friends to keep their check books and 
signature stamps under lock and key. Leaving 
them out in the open invites their use by light 
fingered gentry who aspire to imitate “Jim the 
Penman.” Friends of several dealers have been 
imposed upon recently by forgers who sneaked 
into the grain office during the owner’s absence. 


IF THE Farm Board's Stabilization Corp’t’n 
stubbornly continues to hold its long line of 
wheat over the listless market its depressing 
influence is sure to keep the price so low the 
acreage sown to spring wheat will be reduced 
one-half and the acreage sown to barley will be 
greatly increased. 
cotton ‘growers 
racketeers. 


How the crucified wheat and 


must love the Farm Board’s 


WHEN the president of the Farmers Na- 
tional Grain Dealers Ass'n, 
grain elevators than all other farm organiza- 
tions put together, telegraphs a protest to the 
Senate Agriculture Com’ite against the enact- 
ment of the domestic allotment bill it is time 
the legislators began listening to these real dirt 
farmers handling grain rather than to the wild- 
eyed agitators who claim to represent the f 
thru 


embracing more 


far- 
control of the the 
National Union, and who are 
interested only in playing politics within their 
own organizations. 


GRAIN DEALERS of the corn belt will find 
much of interest in the illustrated description 


their 
Grange and the 


mers Bureau, 


of the 50,000 bushel corn crib, published on page 
64 of the Journal for Jan. 25th. This crib will 
protect the grain from the weather and from 
rodents, and what is more important, the grain 
will be thoroughly ventilated, and corn can be 
handled into and out of the crib without the 
use of a shovel, so that the handling expense 
will be kept at a low figure. The wonder is 
that more grain men of the surplus corn dis- 
tricts are not erecting modern cribs that will 
thoroughly protect the corn, as well as facilitate 
and expedite its handling. 


THE U. S.. SUPREME 
Feb. 6 reversing the Circuit 
by the Uhlmann Co. 
tomers at Carrollton, Mo., who 
sold futures, upsets a line of decisions by state 
and federal courts since the 
was enacted holding that state laws on Board 
of Trade transactions were superseded by the 
federal act. The United States 
since the memorable decision by Justice Holmes 
upholding speculation as legitimate when car- 
ried competent men, 
measure of protection to brokers against welsh- 
gambling act under 
brokers find 
avoid being 


COURT decision 
Court in the suit 
five cus- 


Grain against 


bought and 


Grain Futures law 


courts, ever 


on by have extended a 
ing customers pleading the 
drastic state statutes. Now 
it advisable more than ever to 
placed in the position of having balances to 
collect from customers in states having laws 
like those of Missouri. 


will 
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The Government's Market News 


Service 

If anyone really interested in the market value 
of farm commodities ever wanted authentic, 
reliable information regarding market values, 
they would not consult the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture’s Market News Service. 

Detailed reports of daily transactions in all 
farm commodities are disseminated throughout 
the land and reported in daily newspapers, by 
telegraph, telephone, radio, market reporters 
and market news letters, so much in advance of 
the Market News Service of the Government 
that this duplication of market news by the 
Government is of so little interest to active 
dealers that few ever consider or consult it. 

Why the Government ever considered it de- 
sirable to duplicate the reporting service of the 
various long established agencies is indeed puz- 
zling. This waste effort is a needless and ex- 
pensive burden on the taxpayers, and is of no 
value or help to anyone other than the bureau- 
crats uselessly employed. The abolition of this 
service, which slowly echoes the reports of 
established market news agencies, would not 
meet with a single protest. 


Farmers Fighting Allotment Plan 

The Texas Legislature being made up largely 
of men representing cotton growing districts, 
is deeply interested in the welfare of the cotton 
growers. Texas grows about one-third of the 
crop, in fact more than any three states, and 
has a right to express its convictions regard- 
ing any scheme for interfering with the free- 
dom of the cotton growers. Evidently the pro- 
fessional racketeers now pretending to represent 
the farmers’ interests failed to consult the cot- 
ton growers of the lonestar state, as Texas’ 
state legislature has declared itself opposed to 
the Domestic Allotment Bill. 


After objecting to the vast and dangerous 
powers conferred upon the Secretary of Agri- 
culture and pointing out the prospect of still 
lower prices for farm commodities under the 
Allotment Plan, the Texas solons, “Implore our 
representatives and senators in Congress to 
desist from further attempting to interfere with 
natural economic laws and further meddlesome- 
ness to control production and price fixing. We 
urge especially upon congressmen and senators 
to oppose the passage of the Domestic Allot- 
ment Bill and take from the neck of American 
producers the yoke of governmental control 
and dictation.” 


That should be clear enough to convince at 
least the Texas delegation in Congress that 
the cotton growers of Texas still have some 
confidence in their own ability to run their own 
affairs and resent the proposed -governmental 
interference. 


The farmers of all sections have suffered so 
severely from the blunders of the Federal 
Farm Board, it is but natural that they should 
resent any new experiments with their business. 

Recent gatherings of farmers in Minnesota, 
Nebraska and Illinois have demanded relief 
from governmental nostrums and make-believe 
panaceas. If the taxpayers will exert as much 
activity in opposing all these expensive farm 
experiments, the farmers and the taxpayers 


will both be relieved and business conditions 
generally will be improved. Have you written 
your representatives in both houses today? 


Farm "'Relief'' Which Depresses 


Prices 

The value of farm crops for 1932 is declared 
by the Bureau of Agricultural Economics to 
be materially below the price prevailing in 1929, 
and a much greater reduction is shown in the 
values of wheat, cotton and wool, which the 
all-wise Farm Board insists upon pegging, than 
on any other farm commodities. In fact, the 
value of wheat for 1932 is but 30% of the 
value of the 1929 crop, and the value of cotton 
and cottonseed is but 28% of the value of the 
1929 crop. The value of the 1932 wool crop 
was 30% of the 1929 crop. 

On the other hand, the value of the sugar 
crop, which was not disturbed by the all-power- 
ful Farm Board, was 79% of the 1929 crop, 
and other commodities not dominated by gov- 
ernmental interference brought a much higher 
percentage of the 1929 market value than the 
three commodities which the foolish Farm 
Board persistently strove to support. 

If the Domestic Allotment Plan brings the 
same quality of relief to wheat and cotton as 
did the Agricultural Marketing Act, the farm- 
ers of the land will profit much more by de- 
voting their time and labor to the production 
of some other commodities not dominated by 
governmental interference. 


Farm Bankruptcy 

The bankruptcy bill passed by the House, 
while general in its application to every line of 
business, singles out the farmer for special 
favor (?) that is worthy the study of grain 
dealers, who are constantly in contact with 
the farmer either as buyers of his crops or as 
retailers of side lines. 

A farmer under mortgage could file a peti- 
tion in bankruptcy asking the court for an 
extension of time to liquidate his indebtedness, 
and with a proposal that his obligation be re- 
duced. If not accepted as just by his creditors 
it may be imposed by the court. Then if the 
debtor does not live up to his promises the 
court may appoint a trustee to liquidate the 
property; but if the debtor is a farmer his 
estate can not be liquidated without his con- 
sent. Right there is his opportunity to stay 
on his farm indefinitely, enjoying the benefits 
of a moratorium granted to him but denied 
to other classes of citizens. 

Between the forcing of crop production loans 
on farmers under the cut-throat contract of 
the Regional Agricultural Credit Corporations 
and the new exemption under the bankruptcy 
act it seems probable that the farmer must be 
abandoned as a good credit risk by the bank- 
ers, the insurance companies and the grain 
dealers. This will prove a hardship to many 
honest grain growers preparing to put in the 
seed for the coming crop; but it is the nat- 
ural consequence of lawmakers’ misdirected 
efforts to help the farmer. The better element 
among the farmers is now beginning a demand 
to be let alone. Outlawing the farmers debts 
will prevent his borrowing any more money or 
buying anything on credit. 
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Crucifying the Railroads 

The railroads are the largest taxpayers in 
nearly every county of the country, and they 
pay out large sums of money every year for 
the maintenance of their tracks and buildings. 
On the other hand, the busses and trucks have 
their roadways built. and maintained at the 
taxpayers expense, and naturally they can af- 
ford to furnish transportation very cheaply be- 
cause of their small contribution to the public. 
treasury and the freedom of operation which 
they enjoy. 

If the busses and trucks are to be subsidized 
and the elevators and railroads forced out of 
business, the other taxpayers will have to as- 
sume a much higher percentage of the burden 
of government than they have ever assumed 
heretofore. The taxpayers have it within their 
power to favor either kind of transportation, 
but if they want to retain the railroads, the 
railroads must be relieved from the domination 
of the burocrats and the business agents of 
the railway unions soon, or the trucks will con- 
trol the business. 

The recaptive clause should be repealed, ‘the 
Government should get out of the barge and 
every other business and the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission should be abolished. Give 
the railroads the right to run their own busi- 
ness and they will quickly meet competition. 
Without low freight rates both the railroads 
and the country elevators are doomed. Have 
you any influence with the members of Con- 
eress? 


The lodge of Masons at Manlius, N. Y., 
has a perpetual lease on a building for which 
it pays an annual rent of one grain of barley. 


Coming Conventions 


Trade conventions are always worth while, as 
they afford live, progressive grain dealers a 
chance to meet other fellows from the field of 
daily strife and to be convinced that the much 
maligned horns are truly mythical. You can not 
afford to pass up these opportunities. 


Feb. 20, 21. Indiana Farmers Grain Deal- 
ers Ass’n, Purdue University, LaFayette, Ind. 


Feb. 21. Feed Dealers Ass’n of Washington, 
Tacoma, Wash. 
Feb. 21-22. Eastern Federation of Feed 


Merchants, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Feb. 21, 22, 23. Farmers Elvtr. Ass’n of 
Minnesota, West Hotel, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Feb. 22, 23—Ohio Farmers Elvtr. Ass’n, 
Waldorf Hotel, Toledo, O. 


Feb. 23. Northwest Feed Dealers Ass’n, 
West Hotel, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Apr. 3, 7. Society of Grain Elevator Super- 
intendents, Sherman Hotel, Chicago, III. 


May 9, 10. Illinois Grain Dealers Ass'n, 
Peoria, Ill. 
May 18-19. Northwestern Retail Coal 


Dealers Ass’n, Radisson Hotel, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 


June 1, 2. American. Feed Manufacturers 
Ass’n, French Lick, Ind. 


June 6, 7. Ohio Grain Mill & Feed Dealers 
Ass’n, Van Cleve Hotel, Dayton, O. 


June 26. Farm Seed Group of the American 
Seed Trade Ass’n, Sherman Hotel, Chicago, III. 


June 27-29. American Seed Trade Ass’n, 
Sherman Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 


June 28, 29, 30. Official Seed Analysts of 
North America at Chicago. 


Sept. 18-19-20. Grain & Feed Dealers Na- 
tional Ass’n, Congress Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 


ai 


EE 


_H. R. 14,135, by Hastings, would create 
federal mortgage land banks. 

The tankruptcy bill to aid debtors to ob- 
tain an extension of time passed the house 


Jan. 30 by 201 to 43. 


The Farm Board’s appropriation was cut 
froin $1,109,550 to $510,000 by the Democratic 
Senatorial caucus Jan. 27. Why so much? 


Millers and macaroni manufacturers ap- 
peared Jan. 31 before the senate agriculture 
comite in opposition to the domestic allot- 
ment bill. 


The House voted Feb. 2 to add $311,416 
to the 1934 appropriation for the Federal Trade 
Commission to complete current investigations, 
making the total $821,416. 


John A. Simpson, pres. of the National 
Farmers Union, told the Senate Agriculture 
Comite Jan. 25 that ‘“‘all acreage control leg- 
islation will prove a failure.” 


S. 5160 providing for $90,000,000 loans for 
crop production, planting, fallowing and cul- 
tivation, has passed both houses and gone to 
President. That will encourage the farmers 
to reduce the acreage. 


H. R. 14389, by Mead, would amend the 
Grain Standards Act as to grading grain 
shipped to destination points without official 
grade determination. H. R. 14390, by An- 
drews, relates to the same subject. 


S. J. Res. 108, authorizing Sec’y of Agricul- 
ture to investigate cost of maintaining present 
system of future trading in agricultural prod- 
ucts, that passed the Senate Apr. 18, was re- 
ported to the House Jan. 24. 


The Johnson bill, S. 5035, was made a 
special order of business for Feb. 2 by the 
Senate commerce com’ite. It contains the 
Allin amendment desired by the minor ports 
to protect them from alleged discrimination 
by steamship conference rulings. 


The Frazier bill to have the federal land 
banks refinance farm mortgages at 3% was 
attacked by Sec’y of the Treasury Mills be- 
fore a senate com’ite Jan. 30. The necessary 
issuance of $9,000,000,000 of federal bonds 
rte wreck the federal reserve system, he 
said. 


Passage of a comprehensive farm relief 
bill seems to have been abandoned by the 
Democratic leadership in the Senate. Sena- 
tor Joe T. Robinson, of Arkansas, while be- 
fore the banking and currency sub-com’ite, 
said he doubted whether there was sufficient 
time before this Congress expires to work 
out a complete plan of farm relief. 


Thomas Y. Wickham, of Chicago, chair- 
man of the Grain Com’ite on National Affairs, 
appeared before the Senate Agriculture Com’ite 
Feb. 6 and outlined the trade’s view of the 
farm problem as detailed in a survey recently 
published in pamphlet form, and excerpted on 
page 30 of the Grain & Feed Journals, Jan. 
11. He stressed the removal of trade barriers 
as best form of farm relief. 


The Busby bill provides for the issue of 
three billion dollars in currency in three in- 
stallments. This would’ be done by an in- 
itial $1,000,000,000 bond issue to federal re- 
serve banks. Thirty days later another 
$1,000,000,000 bond issue would be distribut- 
ed. If the commodity price index had not 
risen to within 80 per cent of the 1920-21 
level in another 150 days, the third billion 
dollars’ worth of bonds would be issued. 


An increased appropriation for the Federal 
Farm Board was requested by Chairman 
Stone, appearing before a house appropria- 
tions sub-com’ite Jan. 27. He told the com’ite 
that $300,000,000 of the $500,000,000 had been 
lost, principally in stabilizing wheat and cot- 
ton prices. He did not stress the fact that 
this loss was minimized by the government 
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Legislation at Washington 


appropriating money to pay the Farm Board 
more than the market price for cotton deliv- 
ered to the Red Cross. Congressmen who 
listened to this beggar’s plea are recreant to 
their duty. The government speculations in 
commodities have proved as leaky as a sieve. 

A new draft of the domestic allotment bill 
sets up the tariff rates as the amount of bounty 
to be paid producers who agree to the volun- 
tary allotment plan. With this limitation: If 
and when the market price reaches pre-war 
price, in any of the commodities in the bill, 
then the benefits will cease. Commodities in 
the new draft of the bill will be: Wheat, 
bounty, 42 cents; cotton, 5 cents; tobacco, 5 
cents; hogs, 2 cents. Dairy products, peanuts 
and rice will be left out. Instead of requiring 
producers to agree and to prove they have re- 
duced acreage 20 per cent, bounties will be paid 
on a percentage—to be determined by the sec- 
retary of agriculture—of their total production 
over a previous period, to be determined by 
the secretary of agriculture for each com- 
modity. That is, a wheat grower who pro- 
duced 5,000 bus. of wheat annually during the 
previous period—whether the secretary deter- 
mines one year or five years—will be paid the 
bounty or adjustment certificate on 4,000 bus., 


‘whether he produces none or 10,000. 


Seven-Point Plan for Farm Relief 


Congressman W. L. Nelson, representing the 
8th Missouri District, opposes the Allotment 
Plan’of Farm Relief and presents his own 7- 
point program as follows: 


(1) Repeal of Farm Marketing Act with its 
stabilization features. 

(2) Revise the tariff so as to restore foreign 
demand for surplus raw products from Ameri-— 
can farms. 

(3) Extend the time and grant lower rates of 
interest on farm mortgages. 

(4) Bring about a sound and controlled ex-— 
pansion of the currency and provide an honest 
dolar. 

(5) Get rid of subsidies and ‘stilts’ now 
enjoyed by industry and paid for by the public. 

(6) Cut expenses and reduce taxes. 

(7) Let the farmer alone. 


Inspection En Route to Interior 
Points 


Indentical bills were introduced in the House 
of Representatives Jan. 24 by Andrews and 
Mead to provide for the grading of grain 
moving from shipping points to destination 
points without official inspection. The bill, 
No. 14389 and No. 14390, reads as follows: 


That the third proviso of section 4 of the 
United States Grain Standards Act of 1916 be, 
and the same hereby is, amended as herein- 
after provided: 

Sec. 4. * * * And provided further, That any 
such grain sold, offered for sale, or consigned 
for sale by any of the grades fixed therefor in 
the official grain standards may, upon compli- 
ance with the rules and regulations prescribed 
by the Secretary of Agriculture, be shipped in 
interstate or foreign.commerce without inspec- 
tion from a place at which there is no inspector 
licensed under this Act to a place at which 
there is no such inspector, subject to the right 
of either party to the transaction to refer any 
dispute as to the grade of the grain to the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, who may determine the 
true grade thereof; except that when ahy such 
grain sold, offered for sale, or consigned for sale 
by grade in interstate commerce shall en route 
pass through any place where Federal licensed 
inspection service exists or may be made ayail- 
able the true grade thereof shall be determined 
and certificated. f 

No person shall in any certificate or in any 
eontract or agreement of sale or agreement to 
sell by grade, either oral or written, involving, 
or in any invoice or bill of lading or other ship- 
ping document relating to the shipment or de- 
livery for shipment, in interstate or foreign 
commerce, of any grain for which standards 
shall have been fixed and established under this 
Act, deseribe, or in any way refer to, any of 
such grain as being of any grade other than a 
grade fixed therefor in the official grain stand- 
ards of the United States. 
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Removal of Trade Barriers Best 
Farm Relief 


Thomas Y. Wickham, appearing before the 
U.S. Senate Comite on Agriculture and For- 
estry Feb. 4 as chairman of the Grain Com'ite 
on National Affairs, epitomized the farmer's 


plight. His statements of fact can not be 
denied nor his argument controverted. In 


part he said: 


It was stated here the other 
Chicago Board of Trade did or would fix the 
price of wheat at 30 cents—or words to that 
effect. If the Chicago Board of Trade could fix 
the price of wheat, it would seize upon $2, not 
30 cents. John D. Rockefeller would starve in 
poverty trying to market wheat at 30 cents a 
bushel. Even I made money when it was $2. 


Grain Men Want Higher Prices.—When the 
demand for wheat is strong enough that it can 
be sold for $2 not only does every bushel han- 
dled show a much larger profit but it is much 
easier to do a large volume of business; while 
a demand so feeble that the price sinks to 30 
cents not only leaves it next to impossible to 
find a buyer but when you do find him you can 
do business only at a loss. 

{ make this statement because I want this 
com ite to understand the real situation: First, 
we want the farmer to get high prices because 
the grain trade cannot function at a profit when 
they are low. Second, any opposition to legis- 
lation we have made in the past was due to 
our belief that the legislation proposed would 
bring lower prices. That is our objection now. 
Third, when a bill is presented here that will 
help grain prices no one will be working harder 
for its passage than the men I represent. 


day that the 


Sincere Efforts in Wrong Direction.—We chal- 
lenge no man’s motives in the farm relief legis- 
lation of the past 12 years. It marks a sincere 
effort to aid agriculture, and yet the price level 
sunk lower under each enactment, It is a record 
of 100 per cent failure to perform. The effect 
of each law was the same. In no case was the 
price to the farmer improved, and in every case 
he was compelled to sell his grain after the law 
at a lower price than he was obtaining before 
the law. His condition has now become much 
too critical to make another error. 


“Something Must Be Done.’’—On all sides I 
hear men here in Washington say ‘Something 
must be done for agriculture.’’ Frankly, I hear 
it here oftener than I hear it among farmers 
who, if I may say so, are growing a little sus- 
picious of hastily constructed farm relief meas- 
ures that in actual working have been more 
effective in relieving them of their farms than 
in raising their prices. 

Doing something is not enough. That embraces 


doing the wrong thing as well as the right 
thing. It is imperative now to do the right 


thing. One can go to a bootlegger and get any 
kind of whisky he wants—if he believes the 
label. The farmer of America would be rich 


instead of poor today if the legislative medicine 
he has taken had been what the label said it 
was. It is an era for analyzing contents instead 
of trusting to labels. 

No desire to help agriculture should lead to 
the passage of any measure here simply because 
its enacting clause reads “A Bill to Aid Agri- 
culture.”’ I repeat, it is not enough just to do 
something for agriculture. To benefit it, the 
right thing must be done. 


How to Raise Price of Grain.—One thing will 
put up the price of grain. Increase the demand 
for it. If there is no demand for an article, all 
the legislation in the world cannot put a price 
tag on it and make it sell. A big demand for 
any article makes a high price, So far as we 
know, it is the only thing that ever does make 
a high price. In a way scarcity does, of course. 
That is the theory of the Allotment plan. But 
a searcity of anything for which there is a real 
demand can only be temporary. Sooner or 
later it will be supplied if wanted. Certainly a 
single food item cannot be made scarce for long 
when the user can substitute a hundred other 
articles for it, or, in the final analysis, can 
produce it himself by using a little elbow grease 
in his own back yard. 


The world needs food and clothing today 
probably more than in any other period in mod- 
ern times. Wheat is the world’s best and 
cheapest food, cotton its cheapest and most 
durable garment. If all the world were hungry 
and unclothed and there were no obstructions to 
commerce and no impediments to the exchange 
of goods, there would be no other articles so 
easy to sell as wheat and cotton, and no other 
would bring a price relatively so high. That 
they are low is-due almost entirely to the fact 
that a demand for them, as wide as the human 
race itself, is not permitted by trade barriers 
to be satisfied. 


The Michigan Elevator Exchange has been 
granted $200,000 for loans to farmers by the 
R. F. C. on beans as collateral. 
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[Readers who fail to find trade information desired should send query for free publication 


nere. 


The experience of your brother dealers is worth consulting. Replies to queries are solicited.] 


Time Limit on Illinois Thresher's Lien? 


How soon must a 
the 


Grain & Feed Journals: 
thresher file his lien to be protected by 
elevator man? 

The 56th General Assembly published an 
item in 1929, page 547, stating that such lien 
runs for a period of only four months.—R. G. 
Pritchard, mgr. Griffith Lumber Co., Chana, 


Il. 

Ans.: The law was enacted in 1927, amended 
as stated in the foregoing in 1929, and again 
amended June 29. 1931, changing the time to 
eight months after the performance of the 
service. 

Instead of filing his lien with the county re— 
corder of deeds the thresherman is ~-required 
by the law to serve. notice on the grain buyers 
in the locality before the grain buyer has 
settled with the seller. 


. ej}: . . ° 
Liability for Injury While Unloading 
Truck? 

Grain & Feed Journals: A farmer sends his 
hired man with a truck of grain to the eleva- 
tor. The truck has a hoist on it for dumping 
the grain. The elevator man refuses to use 
the hoist. The hired man hoists the truck box 
but in letting it down breaks his arm. 

Who is liable, the farmer who hires the man 
or the elevator company?—Tuscola Co-opera- 
tive Grain Co., Clark A. Fullerton. 

Ans.: The elevator company is not liable, as 
it had no control over the hired man nor the 
instrumentality he was using to unload the 
truck. The farmer may not be liable on the 
ground that the employe assumed the risk, or 
that the injury was proximately caused by con— 
tributory negligence of the emplove. Sec. 3 of 
the Illinois Workmen’s Compensation Act 
reads: ‘‘Provided, nothing contained herein shall 
be construed to apply to any work, employ— 
ment, or operations done, had or conducted by 
farmers or others engaged in farming, tillage 
of the soil or stock raising, or to anyone in 
their employ on a farm or country place, no 
matter what kind of work is being done.’ This 
clause relegates the hired man to his rights 
under the common law, having to prove the 
injury was the fault of his employer. 


Assessment of Grain in Elevators? 


Gran & Feed Journals: Can the assessor 
of Cook County, Illinois, assess the grain in 
Chicago terminal elevators against the ware- 
housemen when they have sold the grain on the 
Board of Trade for future delivery as a hedge 
and to earn carrying charges. 

To pay for the waste and extravagance in 
the administration of the schools, the parks 
and the sanitary district the assessor is at- 
tempting levies in every direction—C. Ash. 

Ans.: This question has been threshed out in 
the Illinois courts. 

Grain in transit is exempt from taxation; 
it must be actually in transit. 

A contract of delivery at some future time 
does not divest the present holder of the own— 
ership making him taxable. Accordingly the 
Wwarehousemen can be assessed on grain in their 
elevators which they have sold for future de— 
livery. 

Mm_1907 EK. R. Bacon was assessed on grain in 
the Wabash Elevator at Chicago that had been 
unloaded into the house on thru billing from 
Western states to New York and Philadelphia 
for the purpose of inspecting, weighing, clean— 
ing, clipping, drying, sacking, mixing or grad— 
ing. The Supreme Court of Tllinois held that 
the grain was not exempt from taxation mere- 
ly because its owner intended exportation. To 
be exempt “the goods must have been started 
on a continuous journey.” 

This was upheld by the Supreme Court of the 
United States Feb. 24, 1913, stating that ‘The 
property was held by the plaintiff in Chicago 
for his own purposes and with full power of 
disposition. It was not being actually trans— 
ported, and it was. not held by carriers for 
transportation. He might sell the grain in 
Illinois. There was no reason why it should 
not be included with his other property in the 


but 


state in an assessment for taxation which was 
made in the usual way.” 


Creditors’ Recovery on Grain 
Buyer's Contracts? 


Gram & Feed Journals: Please inform me 
if an independent elevator owner buys grain 
from farmers and pays for it and then assigns 
his elevator interest to creditors, can the credi- 
tors obtain any money from the farmers who 
sold him the grain and received full pay for 
it. If so, for how long a time are the farmers 
lable ?—Tuscola Co-operative Grain Co., Clark 
A. Fullerton. 


Ans.: If the grain has been delivered the 
transaction with the farmers has been closed 
and creditors have no claim against the sellers. 
If farmers received payment on a contract for 
grain to be delivered the creditors succeed to 
the elevator owner’s rights and can enforce the 
contracts. In IJlinois action must be brought 
on a written contract in 10 years, on oral con— 
tract and an account in 5 years. 


Government in the Canning 
Business 


During the last three years there has been 
injected into the canning industry the financial 
power of the U. S. government with its un- 
limited resources in a discrimination between 
canners, aiding some canners by loans in unfair 
competition with others who are not so aided. 

As a result of this invasion the government 
is in the position of a banker for some can- 
ners, and in order to protect its loans finds it- 
self in the canning business, selling goods and 
manufacturing goods in competition with pri- 
vately owned and operated canneries. 

Under the handicap of federal competition 
the canning industry is not only in a bad way 
and threatened with bankruptcy but individual 
canners and canning companies are practically 
deprived of helping themselves. With the 
United States treasury back of the subsidized 
canneries and paying their heavy annual losses, 
privately owned and operated companies are 


E. H. Beer, 


Pres.-Elect Chamber of Commerce. 
“a 


Baltimore, Md. 
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simply forced to do business at a loss or quit 
the field—Mare C. Hutchinson of Michigan, 
before the National Canners Ass’n. 


Futures Administration Has no 
Authority to Limit Trading 


J. W. T. Duvel, chief of the United States 
Grain Futures Administration, stated recently : 

“Contrary to representations which have 
been made recently by those who know better, 
the Grain Futures Administration has never re- 
quired any person, either speculator or grain 
dealer, to sell out any part of his holdings. 
The act contains no authority for such action. 

“The Chicago Board of Trade, thru its busi- 
ness conduct com’ite, some years ago estab- 
lished the principle that individual speculative 
lines in excess of 5,000,000 bus. were a dan- 
gerous market hazard. The Grain Futures Ad- 
ministration, while believing that a 5,000,000- 
bu. limit is too large for the safety of a stable 
market, has co-operated with the business con- 
duct com’ite to the extent of informing the 
com’ite of situations where single accounts ap- 
proached or were above 5,000,000 bus. 

The supermen, the burocrats, now attempting 
to regulate the sale of the farmers’ products, 
overlook the buyers they are driving out of 
the farmers’ market. 


Farmers Ask to Be Let Alone 


Congressman-Elect Terry Carpenter ad- 
dressed the farmers of his district at Alliance, 
Neb., Jan. 19 and said he would vote for the 
domestic allotment plan. He explained the bill 
and the farmers asked many questions until 
the audience of 300 which was at first disposed 
to acquiesce in the support of the bill became 
doubtful and finally as their understanding 
grew, were opposed by 10 to 1. 

One farmer said: Mr. Carpenter, I under- 
stood you to say you’d vote for the farm 
allotment bill. I say “no.” It would take all 
the profit—all we’d gain by it to pay off all 
these farm loans. I was a wheat pool man 
and I know something about that. It isn’t 
practical because it would take too much money 
to operate it after we had it. 

Carpenter: We've got to try something. Have 
you got anything better to suggest? I’m not 
so heartily in favor of it either, but we must 
have something. I’m in favor of trying it out 
on wheat and’ cotton. 

A vote was then taken on how many favored 
the Government getting out of the agricultural 
picture and let the farmer take care of him- 
self, and it was unanimously so voted. 


New President of the Baltimore 
Chamber of Commerce 


At the organization meeting, Feb. 1, of the 
newly-elected directors of the Baltimore Cham- 
ber of Commerce Eugene H. Beer, head of 
the grain and hay firm of E. H. Beer & Co., 
Inc., was unanimously elected president for the 
coming year. 

Long active in the affairs of this organiza- 
tion, and having served on all of its important 
committees, in close touch with legislation af- 
fecting the grain trade, and an uncompromising 
foe of Government in business, the choice of 
Mr. Beer for the presidency has met with the 
approval of the entire membership. In addi- 
tion to his local prominence, Mr. Beer enjoys 
a wide acquaintance with the grain shippers of 
the Middle West. A regular attendant at the 
annual meetings of the various state grain as- 
sociations of the Middle West, Mr. Beer has 
been frequently consulted in matters of policy 
of the grain and feed trade. Far-sighted and 
resourceful, Mr. Beer was quick to recognize 
that mere criticism of the deadly effects of 
Farm Board competition and other forms of 
Governmental interference calculated to stifle 
private enterprise was not enough, so he set 
about early to conform to the new deal in the 
grain business and keep in step with the chang- 
ing trend. 
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Cash GrainAss'n Elects Officers 


The forty-five active members of the Cash 
Grain Ass’n of the Chicago Board of Trade 
met at the Standard Club, on the evening of 
Jan. 25, and re-elected M. L. Vehon, president ; 
John J. Murphy of Bartlett-Frazier Co., vice- 
president; and Frank Haines of J. H. Dole & 
Co., secretary. An entirely new set of directors 
were chosen. They are Kenneth Templeton, 
Jas. S. Templeton’s Sons; Clinton Beach, 
Beach & Wickham; Lewis Sayre, Rosenbaum 
Grain Corp.; James Skidmore, Washburn- 
Crosby Co.; Lee Wagner, Arcady Farms Mill- 
ing Co.; Charles Olsen, James E. Bennett & 
Co.; and Fred Winters, Quaker Oats Co. 

In addition to the membership, many heads& 
of private wire houses with cash grain depart- 
ments attended, along with others to swell the 
attendance to near 100, The splendid meal 
was followed by a magician’s tricks, dancing 
acts, solos, and music. 

PETER B. CAREY, president of the Ex- 
change, and a pit man himself, reflected the 
feeling that the cash grain division of the 
Board of Trade was truly the backbone of the 
institution, thanked them for their coopera- 
tion in the past and solicited their counsel for 
the future. 

GEORGE E. BOOTH, president of the 
Grain & Feed Dealers National Ass’n, told of 
the efforts made to obtain reductions in export 
corn rates, and to secure a parity with east 
bound and south bound water rates, all in order 
to stimulate even a better all-rail movement 
ot grain. “The movement of grain,” he said, 
“has shown a smaller decline than any other 
carload commodity.” Mr. Booth pleaded for 
the co-operation in this effort. 


JAMES E. BENNETT told of how truck- 
ing interests were hauling butter and eggs and 
making deliveries in connection with the butter 
and egg futures market in Chicago. He con- 
vinced his hearers that the railroads had been 
sound asleep for some time, and that unless 
they awakened soon they were sunk. “Re- 
duced rail rates. would be the best form of 
farm relief this country could hope for.” 


JAMES WHITE injected a bit of wit and 
won a good laugh. 


LEWIS SAYRE was asked a 
questions about trucking of grain, 
answered them. 

“Railroad rates must come down,” he said, 
“and someone must club them into it. They 
have the facilities for handling the business 
better and faster than any other means of 
transportation, but they don’t give the service 
at a fair cost. I am convinced that some day 
they will awaken and that the truck is doomed, 
but feel the railroads will have to be forced 
into solving their own difficulties.” 


J. S. BROWN, head of the Transportation 
Department of the Board of Trade, told of 
the threatening rail rate war for Pacific Coast 
business. “Nebraska and South Dakota have 
enjoyed most of this Coast business on corn 
in the past until the federal barge line cut 
rates from Havana (Ill.) to New Orleans to 
9% per cwt. and 8c per cwt. from St. Louis. 
Steamer charges from New Orleans to the 
north or south Pacific Coast is 15ce per cwt. 
Handling costs run about 5c per cwt. This 
totals 28c from St. Louis and 29%c from 
Havana. 

Omaha and Sioux City are petitioning the 
railroads for a competitive all-rail rate to the 
Coast. Their charge is that they now have 
a 12c proportional rate from Omaha to St. 
Louis which makes their lowest rate to the 
Coast 40c per cwt. 

Previously the railroads absorbed upwards 
to 16c per cwt. inbound on backhaul from 
Nebraska points to Omaha and thence to the 
Pacific Coast giving them a bottom rate west- 
ward of 43c, or 15c higher than from St. 
Louis. Several years ago the I. C. Commis- 
sion ruled that the railroads must co-operate 
in every way with the barge line, which, with 
their cheap rates unhampered gives them a 


number of 
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particularly advantageous leverage on grain 
shipments to the Pacific. 

While the barge line has cost $23,500,000 
nevertheless the Bureau of Valuation of the 
I. C. C. places its value at only $7,000,000. 
Considering the earnings, tax valuation, and 
capital investment it would appear that the 
barge line is working too cheaply to the detri- 
ment of .tax-paying competitors. This being 
true, barge rates should be materially increased. 
I am very glad to report that a Special Com’ite 
on Competing Forms of Transportation in the 
Chamber of Commerce of the U. S. has just 
issued a special report recommending that the 
ee er discontinue operation of the barge 
ine.” 

Omaha and Sioux City are petitioning for a 
50c rate to the Pacific Coast, which would be 
a 9c reduction to the northern portions and an 
llc reduction to the southern portion. Their 
plea is based on their almost total loss of this 
business because of this subsidized barge line. 
They claim the Farmers National Grain Corp., 
subsidiary of the Farm Board, trucked almost 
225,000 bus. of Illinois corn to Havana in 1932 
for this Pacific Coast trade. Omaha and Sioux 
City feel that this proposed rate will allow 
them again to enter this consuming territory 
on at least a parity with Illinois corn rates. 

The big issue at stake is not so much the 
threatening barge rates as the trucking of grain 
to river loading points, but the menace upon 
terminal markets. With no grain coming into 
the terminals the market would verge upon 
collapse. 


Flour made from Canadian wheat milled in 
England recently was shipped from Liverpool 
to Harbor Grace, Newfoundland, and sold at 
St. Johns at $1.60 per barrel less than Canadian 
or United States milled flour. 


District Dealers Discuss Trucking 


Growing receipts of trucked grain to several 
terminal markets prompted over 150 grain deal- 
ers, rail executives, representatives of the Chi- 
cago and Peoria Boards of Trade, and others 
interested in grain transportation problems, to 
meet at Streator, Ill, for a conference on 
“Truck Competition’ on Jan. 26. 

As an eventual outcome of this meeting I am 
convinced that a real and constructive effort will 
be made to solve this problem, for terminal 
market men and transportation officials were 
made to realize the seriousness of the situation 
more clearly than ever before. 

GHARLES J.~POTLER sot ca Rose, T1.; 
presided at this conference which was held in 
connection with the regular monthly meeting of 
grain dealers, telling of the desire of creating 
co-operation among the various branches of the 
grain trade in order that some definite action 
might be invoked to divert the trucking of 
grain direct from producer to terminal market. 

The chairman called upon Lawrence Farlow. 
Bloomington, Sec’y of the Illinois Farmers 
Grain Dealers Ass’n; Col. Grant Miles, Presi- 
dent of the Peoria Board of Trade; Homer 
Dewey of the Peoria Transportation Com’ite; 
George McNear, President of the T. P. & W. 
R. R.; and Nicholas Hubbard, Mt. Pulaski, 
President of the Illinois Grain Dealers Ass’n; 
and the following Chicago grainmen: John E. 
Brennan of John E. Brennan & Co.; Don Jones 
of Lowell Hoit & Co.; M. L. Vehon; and Lewis 
Sayre, Rosenbaum Grain Corp. 


Altho every speaker reported he was in favor 
of the curtailment of trucking, there were nu- 
merous difficulties presented that will make the 
problem more difficult to solve. A general dis- 
cussion followed the addresses made by the 
speakers mentioned. 

This gathering clearly revealed that receipts 
of trucked grain at terminal markets are grow- 
ing rapidly. It also brought out various pro- 
posals for action. As a result it is hoped that 
the combined efforts of the various groups will 
result in some prompt co-operative action. 
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New Chief Grain Inspector at 
. 
Chicago 

One of the first acts of the new governor 
of Illinois, Horner, was to name a new chief 
grain inspector at Chicago in place of the 
contractor who held the office under the 
preceding administration. 

The new chief grain inspector has been 
identified with the grain trade during his 
entire business life, beginning at the age of 
17 as messenger for the old Board of Trade 
house of Schwartz, Dupee & Co., at one time 
leading commission brokers in futures. His 
next connection was with the firm of Jack- 
son Bros. & Co. as clerk and broker. Here 
his ability won recognition in the transfer 
of the Board of Trade membership of W. S. 
Jackson to Timothy J. Kiley about 19 years 
ago. 

In recent years Mr. Kiley has traded on 
his own account, principally in the wheat pit, 
and is well liked by his fellow members. 

Mr. Kiley was born in Chicago Oct. 5, 
1884, and was graduated from St. Ignatius 
High School. He is married, and finds di- 
version at the Butterfield Country Club, of 
which he is a member. 

His purpose in conducting the grain in- 
spection department is to carry out the high 
ideals of public service cherished by Gover- 
nor Horner. 


“Pursuant to the request contained in the 
proclamation of the governor of Iowa, the 
New York Life Insurance Co. has issued in- 
structions to suspend the foreclosure of mort- 
gages on lowa farms pending further con- 
sideration of the farmers’ difficulties by the 
legislature of that state,’ says Pres. T. A. 
Buckner of that company. The N. Y. Life 
has $1,838,000 of Iowa farm mortgages, while 
the Equitable of N. Y. has $90,040,000. 


Timothy J. Kiley, 
Chief Grain Inspector 


Chicago 
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[The grain dealers’ forum for the discussion of grain trade problems, practices and needed 


reforms or improvements. 
trade, send it to the Journals for publication.] 


Freight $448 on Car of Corn 


Grain & Feed Journal: After reading in the 
Jan. 25 number the memorial petition presented 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission seek- 
ing a reduction in freight rates on commod- 
ities, including grain, it occurred to me that a 
shipment I just received might be an illum- 
inating example. 

Car N. Y. C. 98000, containing 112,000 Ibs. 
(2,000 bus.) yellow corn was invoiced to us 
Jan. 21 at 39% cents per bushel, or $790. De- 
ducting freight of $448 left only $342. 

The shippers, the Patterson Grain Co., To- 
ledo, O., make the following interesting ob- 
servation with their invoices: “The freight of 
40c per cwt. makes the total freight $448 while 
the net worth of the corn is only $342, which 
does not look right. It is apparent that these 
freight rates are entirely too high and that 
before things get any better there must be a 
drastic reduction.” 

It beats anything in my 49 years in the grain 
business —H. ©. Phillips, pres. Eastern Grain 

o., Portland, Me. 


Depression Due to Lack of Common 
Honesty 


Grain & Feed Journals; These are certainly 
strenuous times for the average Country Grain 
Dealer, here in Iowa. He buys a bunch of 
grain from the farmer and worries that the 
price will go up and the seller refuse to de- 
liver. When the grain is delivered he worries 
if he is paying the right party for same. Then 
he worries in case his bank account will be 
available when he issues the check. He worries 
again in case the check might not clear before 
the bank closes. Then he worries lest the 
terminal inspector might find one broken grain 
in the car and grade the car No. 5 or else 
Sample. Then he worries a lot more in case 
the market closes lower the day the car is sold 
and the Receiver back down on the deal. 
Then he has still more worry in case the 
draft he receives will go through O.K. And 
last and most important, he worries where 
to put the proceeds of the draft so he will 
have access to it again before five or ten years. 
Yea, this is one hell of a world, but thank 
heaven the writer has passed the first fifty 
years and at most has not more than that left 
to contend with. 


Much has been said about what is wrong 
with the country and business; lack of com- 
mon sense and lack of common honesty are 
the whole cause. Take all of our financial 
institutions; if there had been common sense 
and common honesty used in their daily trans- 
actions, not one would be in distressed circum- 
stances at this time. The same will apply to 
all Corporations regardless of their line of 
endeavor. And the same also applies to the 
farming situation. The writer defies anyone, 
even our giants of industry, to prove one case 


where lack of common sense and common 
honesty was not the direct cause of bank- 
ruptcy. 


Here in Iowa we are floundering around try- 
ing to find some man made panacea for our 
financial ills, and bills galore are being intro- 
duced daily in the Legislature to remedy the 
condition. No one ever considers that common 
honesty and common: sense cannot be legis- 
lated; it must be the daily practice of the 
individual and he must suffer either from the 
economic or else the criminal law in case he 
violates the above fundamental laws of busi- 


When you have anything to say of interest to members of the grain 


ness. Common honesty and common _ sense 
are four words that for some reason or other, 
were omitted from the political dictionary.— 
Yours for Relief, E. H. Anschutz, Long Grove, 
Towa. 


How Harvester Can Pay 45c¢ for 
Corn 


Grain & Feed Journals: The International 
Harvester Co. offers to sell its farm machinery 
in 1933 and accept in part payment No. 2 hard 
wheat at 70c per bushel, No. 2 yellow corn 45c, 
both delivered Chicago, and 8%c a pound for 
middling cotton delivered New Orleans—good 
so far. 


Why not sell its products at a fair price in 
the first place and not ask prices out of propor- 
tion with present conditions like the railroads 
continue to do for hauling the farmers’ grains 
to market?—Baldwin Elevator Co., Decatur, 
IL. 


Tapioca Competes with Corn 


Gram & Feed Journals: Are you aware that 
the price our American farmers are paid for 
their corn is determined to a considerable ex- 
tent by tapioca, produced in Java, under a very 
low standard of living? 

Tapioca can, and is being used, in industry 
to replace corn starch. Each year it is being 
imported duty free, in amounts which replace 
four to five million bus. of corn in the form 
of corn starch. Thus, tapioca competition de- 
termines to a considerable extent the price 
which American corn refiners can afford to 
pay to the American farmers for corn, to be 
manufactured into corn starch. Hence, since 
the corn refiners buy 30% or more of the 
corn reaching the primary markets, the price 
they are able to pay largely governs the price 
of the entire crop. 

Corn Belt farmers cannot continue to pay 
taxes with corn-at its present price. Accord- 
ingly, we feel that an embargo on tapioca is 
imperative—Eugene D. Funk, Funk Bros. Seed 
Co., Bloomington, Til. 


Reduction of Surpluses Thru 
Stimulated Exports 


Gram & Feed Journals: Plenty of panaceas 
have been offered for raising grain prices but 
I believe it to be the consensus of the grain 
trade that better prices cannot be realized for 
grain until our surplus is disposed of. 


My remedy is to have Congress pass an 
act reimbursing carriers 25% of the normal 
freight rate when for export on corn (and 
probably products), wheat (and probably prod- 
ucts), cotton (and probably products), dressed 
hogs and lard, provided carriers match this 
25% paid by the government by a like reduc- 
tion of 25%. 

This way of disposing of our surplus of the 
products named would be comparatively inex- 
pensive to the government. That is, the one- 
fourth that the Government would bear of the 
total freight charges on the commodities moved 
for export. 

It is my idea that the rate should be made 
effective for not more than a nine months 
period. This would induce activities immedi- 
ately and get the surplus out of the country 
at the earliest possible moment. Some corn is 
moving out now but with a 50% rate the vol- 
ume would be greatly increased—T. B. Hord 
Grain, Co., E. H. Phares, Asst.-Secretary, Cen- 
tral City, ‘Nebr. 
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Burocratic Waste and Extravagance- 


Grain & Feed Journals: Did you know that, 
during the year of 1932, the Department ot 
Agriculture spent $318,975,817, exclusive of that 
wasted by the Federal Farm Board? Did you 
know that this sum of money spent by the De- 
partment of Agriculture last year was more 
than the combined wheat and oat crop of the 
entire United States which was worth only 
$310,000,000. No, of course, you did not real- 
ize this was happening, but nevertheless, it is 
a fact well substantiated by figures. 

Let us go further into history and see what 
has been transpiring these past years, and you 
will note the expenditures of the Department 
of Agriculture as follows: 


LOT Gi iiroosens $27,970,000 1924. ..,.. $141,116,441 


NOM Aessecre: 29;5SAT234 925. vente 164,644,284 
CHT ASF 42,870,188  1926...... 155,350,432 
1919. 39,246,454 1927... <.. 156,287,305 
UOPAD RS ase & 69,946;2937 1928 ee oo. 159,914,696 
OP bes Sa 119 837.709 alo eon kee 171,147,263 
LOZ2 tN 142,695,844 1930...... 177,580,581 
USES HASSE 128: 745:677, “lO Sie ere 296,865,945 


Now, how many of your farmer friends have 
told you that they ever received any material 
benefit from the Department of Agriculture, 
and IS IT NOT ABOUT TIME WE WERE 
SEEING WHERE OUR TAX MONEY IS 
GOING? AND WHY?-G. E. Blewett, Sec’y, 
Texas Grain Dealers Ass’n, Ft. Worth, Tex. 


The Flax Outlook 


The 1932 production of flaxseed as the result 
of unusually low yields is well below prospective 
1932-33 domestic requirements. Average yields 
in 1983 on an acreage as large as that seeded in 
1932 (2,600,000 acres) would result in a crop 
closely approximating the estimated 1933-34 do- 
mestic requirements. Unless business and build- 
ing activities increase materially from their un- 
usually low levels, the acreage seeded in 1932 
of 2,600,000 seems to be about the maximum 
acreage warranted. 


From present indications the 1932-33 world 
flaxseed crop will be much smaller than the 
155,000,000 bus. harvested in 1931-32. The 1932 
world flaxseed acreage was about 4 per cent 
smaller than in 1931. Estimates of production 
for 12 countries reporting to the close of 1932 
aggregated 85,532,000 bus., or 70.7 per cent of 
the total quantities harvested by the same 
countries last season, The greatest reduction 
was in Argentina and was due to reduced acre- 
age and low yields brought about by heavy 
grasshopper damage. The 1932 crop-in that 
country was 53,147,000 bus. or only 59.7 per cent 
of the 89,067,000 bus. harvested in the preceding 
season. The European crop, outside of Russia, 
is generally smaller than it was a year ago. 
The 1932 Canadian crop of 2,534,000 bus. was 
only 1.2 per cent smaller; the 1932 Indian crop 
was 9 per cent larger than in 1931. The 1932 
production of flaxseed in the United States was 


11,841,000 bus., or practically the same as the. 


11,798,000 bus. harvested in 1931. Seeded acre- 
age in 1932 was less than in 1931 in North Da- 
kota, South Dakota, and Montana, and drought 
during July and August, together with insect 
damage, caused reduced yields and extensive 
abandonment. In Minnesota, sowings were less 
than in 1931. The yield for the United States 
was 5.7 bus. per acre compared with 4.9 bus. in 
1931 and the 10-year average of 7.0 bus. 

The commercial supply of flaxseed available 
for crushing, Oct. 1; 1932, was 10,522,000 bus. 
This estimate is based on the factory, ware- 
house and market stocks on Oct. 1, plus the 
1932 crop, but minus an estimated seed require- 
ment and new-crop marketings prior to Oct. 1. 
Data for the same positions a year ago indi- 
cated a supply of 10,875,000 bus. The average 
for the preceding five years was 17,750,000 bus. 
—U. S. Dept. of Agriculture. 


Sioux City, Ia.—The regional agricultural 
credit corporation has loaned over $1,000,000 
of R. F. C. funds to farmers in the Sioux 
City region. Applications are being received 
by the 89 employes at the rate of 175 to 200 
daily. Few have any intention of repaying 
the loans. 


“It is certain we are adie approaching 
the time when the value of the dollar will be 
legislated to Hold more nearly in line with 
the index price of all commodities. The next 
Congress will pass measures to make the 
dollar honest.’—Pres. O’Neal, of American 
Farm Buro Federation. 
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Reports” on ‘the movement of grain from farm 
to country elevator and movement from interior 
points are ‘always welcome. 


' Peoria, i. —Soy bean receipts during January 
Were 68 cars, against 45 cars a year ago.—J. O. 
Lofgren, sec’y Board of Trade. 


Decatur, Ill, Feb. 4— While the country is full 
of excellent corn, the receipts of same at coun- 
try elevators are very light, some thot they 
might inerease some as we got along into Feb- 
ruary, but it does not seem probable that 
weather and roads will be favorable the coming 
week.—H. I. Baldwin & Co. 


Evansville, Ind., Feb. 3.—W. H. Bradley, man- 


ager of the W. i Browning Milling Co., of this’ 


city, says the demand for corn meal has been 
brisk during the past several weeks, with 
plenty of corn on hand, both of the white and 
yellow varieties. Mr. Bradley and his son, Paul, 
Bel ere ge the Elkhorn Mills at Boonville, Ind.— 
per oe OR 

os Joseph, Mo., Feb. 4.—Oats receipts in the 
St. Joseph market set a new high record of 
3.772.000 bus. in 1932, compared with the pre- 
vious best record of 2,834,000 bus. in 1931. On 
Feb. 23, 1932, a total of 78 carlots was received 
on this market in one day. Locals mills re- 
ported the receipt of 10,968,027 bus. of all 
grains in 1932, with 8,155,622 bus. ground. A 
total of 81,573 tons of feed was produced, and 


86,715 tons shipped. 


Decatur, Il., Jan. 28.—Very little grain of any 
kind moving to market now. Selling strike still 
continues. ‘‘Necessity is the mother of inven- 
tion’’—in order to care for this large crop of 
corn on the farms, many farmers have built 
eribs of chicken fence and in some sections made 
a thatched roof of corn stalks, which is a new 
makeshift to us. This indicates an intention on 
the part of owners to hold such corn for a bet- 
ter market. A little better seasonable demand 
for oats.—H. I. Baldwin & Co. 


Kansas City, Mo., Feb. 1.—The Kansas State 


Warehouse Commission's biennial report shows: 


that 1,900 farmers have grain stored in 47 coun- 
try elevators reporting in Kansas. The ware- 
house supervisor reports 1,912 elevators in the 
state with a capacity of 60,000,000 bus. Of these 
25,500,000 bus., are in 
the 54 counties of the western half of the state. 
Statistics show that 73% of the production of 
the state is in the western half, while only 40% 
of the storage capacity is in that area. Kan- 
sas elevators have increased their storage ca- 
pacity 22% during the last three years and Kan- 
sas mills have increased their capacity 15%. 


Birmingham, Ala., Jan. 23.—Despite the gen- 
eral business depression there has been a good 
movement of corn and its products in this ter- 
ritory for several months. Birmingham corn 
mills have operated overtime to fill the demand 
for hominy, grits and meal. Reasons offered 
for this activity are that corn products are be- 
ing largely used as flour substitutes and an- 


Oats Movement in January 


Receipts and shipments of oats at the vari- 
ous markets during January, compared with 
January, 1932, in bushels, were: 


Receipts Shipments 
1933 1932 1933 1932 
ta, 31,492 
BL asiae 30,800 
«..+. 644,000 
117,925 
59,74 
82,000 
36,000 
810,000 
208,000 160,000 
104,880 86,220 84,000 114000 
476,980 354,460 188,280 228,440 
201,259 48,000 74,687 42,031 
06,000 46,000 128,000 42,000 
142,000 171,800 216,000 160,200 
82,000 450,000 182,000 40,000 
32,000 BD OOP ks Wes. Seneca, 
29,515 9,640 27,231 17,145 
15,700 338,250 270,520 175,950. 
0 UU Soese so ,00 
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other is that home-grown corn contains too 
much moisture to make the best meal. White 
and yellow corn have been almost on a_ price 
parity for two months or more but a premium 
is now being asked for the yellow variety. One 
mill man points out that the horsé and mule are 
coming back on aceount of inability of many 
persons to drive cars longer. This will mean 
some inereasé in the demand for corn. The 
Alabama crop last year was considerably below 
average on account of the small amount of fer- 
tilizer used.—G. H. W. 


Wages paid to Wisconsin farm laborers 
during 1932 were the lowest since 1898 and 
were 59 per cent lower than in 1929. 


Reflation is favored by Pres.-Elect Roose- 
velt, according to those in touch with him. 
To raise commodity prices he is represented 
as willing to sign a currency inflation bill 
Contraction of the volume of our circulating 
medium caused by hoarding is the only ex- 
cuse for such action. 


Rye Movement in January 


Receipts and shigments of rye at the various 
markets during January, compared with Jan- 


uary, 1932, in bushels, were: 
Receints Shipments 

1933 1932 1933 1932 
Baltimore 16,721 GLO i ert on a als. Fas 
Bosten in. SPO Te ee Tay a hes 
OnICaAsO = aes 76,000 49,000 11,000 15,000 
Duluth... 2.3 202,450 Be Oly) aie tees 2,708 
Fort William 8,447 Fa A le aE thee 8 ole 
TOV OLLis © rite eteles, © te entities” | areieeteee 1,500 
Indianapolis. . 1,500 6,000 1,500 6,000 
Kansas City. 9,000 7,500 4,500 4,500 
Milwaukee 30,660 12,000 44,225 9,150 
Minneapolis... 279,590 209,450 241,350 164,630 
OTMENE™ s, ae x 21,000 9,300 15,400 2,800 
Superior 133,713 BOOTIE. Pee nis 4,239 
Moledo! ee. 6.5% 2,400 4.800 (4 Ga iebac 1,180 
NSS Boe sire ptetal, a rere FUPPMG dic alee 2 uci arakal he Otel § elieou sara ens 


Corn Movement in January 


Receipts and shipments of corn at the vari- 
ous markets during January, compared with 
January, 1932, in bushels, were: 


Receints Shipments 
1933 1932 1933 1932 
Baltimore 88,404 eR LO paneer ape ine Hednictg’ 
OSLO lett ars 1,350 ae eee ogee. 
Chicago -.3,789,000 430,000 464,000 786,000 
PARMGUA y+ 24 « 14,685 A See Serer ys 27,700 
PUORU IV THIATIN, ahead lis Str ase estes 2 1,875 
Fort Worth.. 159,000 235,500 9,000 23,500 
Houston 85,500 78,000 Maitakisk.. Coe 4,50 
Hutchinson 11,250 BT 00) sts aereek esas cewiens's 
Indianapolis 1,986,000 990,000 1,566,000 910,500 
Kansas City. 841,500 532,500 159,000 115,500 
Milwaukee 403,790 452,880 160,875 37,200 
Minneapolis.. 473,600 498,300 234,800 223,280 
New Orleans. 725,345 230,132 406,551 14,124 
TOMS ANS sce 716,800 432,600 249,000 218,400 
PO OTIR, A wack cs 1,442,700 1, 108,800 513,600 460,350 
St. Joseph... 963,000 274,000 252,000 144,000 
Seattle ...... 40,600 107,800 ER Cr.. 5h BAe 
POEaO LS. ob 241,250 408,750 104,315 80,305 
Wichita 41,600 16,900 35,100 5,200 


Barley Movement in January 


Receipts and shipments of barley at the vari- 
ous markets during January, compared with 
January, 1932, in bushels, were: 


Receints Shipments 
1933 1932 1933 1932 
Baltimore 3,916 Ahi dad Reeves syn scape eal mans gots 
Chicazo® .2r: 340,000 259,000 55,000 103,000 
[Bp idhi pao) dee wey TOR AG ' here Mie nents oe 10,479 
Fort William 97,899 142,878 1,615 3,544 
Fort Worth... 14,400 41,6060) (2 YLs 8,000 
Houston A ROA ie ih. ete dod t octet) Bain whys 
Butehinsons: oe. 4s. Bee ets. 2 te antes S 
Indianapolis. . 4,500 1A AT 
Kansas City. 35,200 78,400 4,800 38,400 
Milwaukee .. 359,100 365,590 170,500 147,250 
Minneapolis... 889,580 532,420 410,200 463,610 
Omniahs:) css 8,000 6,400 3,200 1,600 
Peoria. esccr. 46,200 186,500 7,000 54,600 
Bt Ml SGD iowc ue eamed Aig | geile) orcas BADD alma Bae 
HeatHe on. 30,400 of Lh a een Fa 
Superior 120,340 1,374 1,118 9,104 
TONS Aare. 400 12,000 een dete feats 
Wiehits. 22%. 1,300 1,300 P5008? Ve eid ak 
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Reports on the acreage, condition and yleld 
of grain and field seeds, as well as on the move- 
ment to country markets. are always welcome. 


Jan. 28—Winter wheat here is 
condition than at any time since 
acreage 97% of last year.—H. I. 


Decatur, I11., 
now in better 
it was seeded; 
Baldwin & Co. 

Evansville, Ind., Feb. 4.—Recent heavy rains 
in southern Indiana and western Kentucky cov- 
ered many wheat fields. The wheat crop in this 
section is looking quite promising.—W. B. C. 
. Springfield, Tll., Feb. 1.—Winter wheat, altho 
unprotected, continues in generally good to ex- 
cellent condition and is showing green north- 
ward into the northern third of the state. AlI- 
falfa and clover also are becoming more green 
in the central and southern divisions. Fields 
and country roads continue generally too wet. 
and this condition is retarding farm work in 


many localities.—E. W. Holcomb, meteorologist, 
U. S. Dept. of Ag. 
Washington, D. C.—The total wheat area of 


the world increased, according to present esti- 
mates, by 4,500,000 acres in the 1932-33 sea- 
son. At the acreage level of 1932-33, the world, 
excluding Russia and China, would produce with 
average yields (14.7 bushels per acre in the last 
12 years) crops totaling about 3,740,000,000 bus., 
compared with an average disappearance during 
the last five crop years of almost exactly the 
same quantity. Altogether, from a long-time 
standpoint the outlook is for a rather slow re- 


covery from the present situation of burden- 
some world stocks of wheat.—U. S. Dept. of 
Agri. 


Chicago, Ill., Feb. 4.—Grasshoppers will not 
cause major crop damage in the West during 
the coming summer unless unexpected weather 
conditions favoring them should occur due to 
increased parasitism of eggs last fall. Field 
examination of the soil in troublesome areas, 
counting eggs and judging as well as possible 
the weather conditions when warm weather re- 
turns leads to this conelusion. North Dakota 
is the only state in which the egg count ex- 
ceeded last year’s, tho there are local bad 
areas in several other states. In these spots 
farmers may have to spread poison again un- 
less a cool, moist spring favors egg parasites.— 
R. O. Cromwell, statistician, Clement, Curtis & 
Co. 


“While inflation at some stages in the 
process appears to correct some of the evils 
arising during a period of deflation, all ex- 
perience teaches that whatever the earlier 
appearance may be all classes are ultimately 
adversely affected and eventually it results 
in ruin to the economic life of a nation and 
brings terrible disaster to all its people.”’— 
Ogden L. Mills, sec’y of the treasury. 


Wheat Movement in January 


Receipts and shipments of wheat at the vari- 
ous markets during January, compared with 


January, 1932, in bushels, were: 
Receipts Shipments 

1933 1932 1933 1932 
Baltimore AVGeer -BBbeSihy be. leds 195,978 
POSTON Si caaetnts <sids <2 GIs Bee vg. atviaik 37,300 
Chicago 233,000 480,000 912,000 1,086,000 
Duluth ......1,199,121 268,329- 217,334 970,408 
Ft. William..1,411,894 1,998,812 8,217 24,156 
Fort Worth.. 469,000 900,200 413,600 674,000 
Galveston 50,3838 586,000 ....... 
Houston os. 21,000 SU we weve Fen 
Hutchinson .1,208,000 3,102,000 ....... 
Indianapolis. 143,000 188,000 248,000 
Kansas City.3,681,000 5,737,000 1,954,685 2,! 
Milwaukee .. 9,390 43,120 83,700 
Minneapolis .4,270,770 2,864,070 1,675,240 
New Crleans. 12,101 908,197 285,894 1,209,999 
Omaha 545,600 2,028,800 548,800 1,075,200 
Peoria 334,000 40,800 313,200 39,600 
St. Joseph 145,600 187,200 787,2 516,800 
Seattle .....- COU Stet) 0S. S00 <buly sey. ose eres 
Superior 178,709 — 558,692 203,412 1,088,785 
TEGO ss Re 1,218.475 1,071,000 413.370 449,130 
Wichita §..... 736,500 1,720,500 517,500 1,092,000 
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CALIFORNIA 


Cal.—J. T. Herbert’s feed and bar- 
has been bot by 


Stockton, 
ley mill on South Center St. 
Gordon Halk. 


San Francisco, Cal.—The San Francisco Grain 


Trade Ass’n recently elected its com’ite on 
grain to serve during the coming year. The 
nominees were: F. A. Somers, Edward E. 
Eyre, J. B. Outsen, L. B. Hart and W. H. Al- 
len. 


CANADA 


Prince Rupert, B. C.—Daniel Murray, floor boss 
in the Dominion Government Elevator here, 
leased to the wheat pool, was killed instantly on 
Jan. 24, when he was struck by a conveyor belt. 
Mr. Murray moved to the Coast about eight years 
ago, from Fort William, Ont., where he had 
been engaged in elevator work for years and 
was well known in grain handling circles. His 
wife and six children survive him. 

Ottawa, Can.—The proposed changes in the 
Canadian Grain Act including an amendment 
ealling for separate grading of garnet wheat 
also one regarding change in the elevating and 
handling charges for grain will not be brot up 
at the coming session of Parliament the fed- 
eral authorities so deciding on account of the 
low prices for grain and the present disturbed 
condition of the grain market. Separate grad- 
ing of garnet would mean a lower price for that 
variety, it is said. 

Vancouver, B. C.—D. R. Davis, a pioneer 
grain dealer of this city, was honored on Jan. 
14 by being given life membership in the Mer- 
chants Exchange as an appreciation of his long 
service in the interest of the grain trade and 
of the exchange. Mr. Davis, who is retiring 
from active business, has been identified with 
the grain trade of western Canada for over 30 
years. He moved to the Coast from Alberta in 
1914. He is a charter member of the Vancouver 
Merchants Exchange, and at one time was an 
associate in the grain firm of Davis, Milroy & 
Co., in which his son, Roy Davis, is a partner. 
The presentation ceremony took place on the 
floor of the exchange immediately after the 
close of the grain market, the honor being con- 
ferred jointly by H. F. Harrison, pres. of the 
Merchants Mxchange, and Donald McLean, pres. 
of the Grain Exchange Division. 


COLORADO 


Bartlett, Colo.—The Farmers Elvtr. Co.’s ele- 
vator was slightly damaged by windstorm on 
Jan. 21. 

Denver, Colo.—Pigeon and rabbit feed are now 
being manufactured by the North Denver Poul- 
try Supply House since it moved to larger quar- 
ters in North Denver. The company contem- 
plates making poultry feeds of all kinds soon. 


ILLINOIS 


Champaign, Ill.—E. R. Rising has been ap- 
pointed local manager for J. H. Dole & Co. 


Peoria, Ill.—H. A. Mulholland, of Lowell Hoit 
& Co., was recently elected to membership in 
the Board of Trade. 


Peoria, Ill.—The 40th annual convention of the 
Illinois Grain Dealers Ass’n will be held in this 
city on May 9 and 10. 

Fenton, Ill—The Farmers Co-op. Elvtr. Co. 
has appointed Lester Meyer, formerly of Erie, 
Tll., manager ofits elevator. 

Champaign, Ill.—C. C. Connor and C. B. De 
Long have organized the Champaign Grain Co., 
a brokerage business, and opened an office here. 

Springfield, Ill—According to a bill offered by 
Senator Earl B. Searcy and sent to the judi- 
ciary com’ite, judgment notes would be illegal 
hereafter in Illinois. 


Frederick, grain buyer of this place, 


Sollitt, Ill—John Kniseley, of Graham Grain 
Co., passed away Feb. 3. 


Stockton, Ill.—J. H. Handy has been ap- 
pointed manager of the Farmers Grain & Lbr. 
Co., sueceeding Joseph Seever, who was elected 
circuit clerk of Iroquois County. 


Erie, Ill—Lester Meyer, employed at Rior- 
don & Pfundstein’s elevator here for the past 
eight years, has accepted a position as mana- 
ger of an elevator at Fenton, IIl. 

Sibley, Ill.—Tile is being laid to drain the pits 
of the elevators of the Sibley Grain Co. and 
Eistate of Hiram Sibley, in which water collects 
and injures belts and other equipment. 


Knowles (Alvin p. o.), Il.—I am buying grain 


on track at Knowles, on C. M. & St. P. Have 
a erib that holds 2,000 bus. of corn. Hope to 
build elevator here when conditions permit.— 


Clarence H. Carter. 


Oregon, Ill.—I have a one-half interest in the 
elevator business at Oregon. It will run under 
the name of the Oregon Grain Co. D. H. Dolden 
is manager.—A. Theo. Peterson [owner of ele- 
vator at Malta, Il.]. 


Kankakee, Ill.—Paul Laird has given up his 
lease on the I. C. elevator here, owned by 
Carter Grain & Feed Co.. The plant is now be- 
ing operated by Carter Grain & Feed Co., with 
Cc. W. Higdon as manager. 


Marengo, Ill.—The feed mill reported as being 
built here by Ed Banks is for the J. H. Patter- 
son Co., whose feed mill burned on Dec. 9, as 
reported in the Dec. 28 Journals. The elevator 
did not burn. The most up-to-date machinery 
will be used in the new feed mill. 


Windsor, Ill.—Munson Bros. Grain & Coal Co., 
incorporated; capital stock, $20,000 common; in- 
corporators: Freda Mard, Henry E. and Bertha 
Munson; to deal in grain and ‘coal. This is an 
old established company operating elevators at 
this point (headquarters), at Kirk and at Gays, 
Til. 


Macomb, Ill.—The January meeting of grain 
dealers of this territory, which was held in this 
city, was attended by about 40, with W. F. Ba- 
der acting as chairman. The subject of truck- 
ing came in for the greater share of attention, 
those present favoring legislation to control the 
trucking problem. 

Stewardson, Ill.—Oliver Moomaw has bot the 
flour mill here which has not been operated for 
some time, took out the old machinery and in- 
stalled equipment for recleaning and handling 
farm seed in connection with grain. He handles 
grain, feed and seeds, operating under the name 
of Moomaw & Co., composed of members of 
his own family. 

Springfield, Ill.—A saving of $201,460 from the 
Illinois Commerce Commission’s annual payroll 
has already been made by Chairman B. F. 
Lindheimer, who has made a 30% cut in the 
number of employes and reduced the salaries 
of those remaining, and additional savings may 
yet be made. The Commerce Commission has 
jurisdiction over grain warehousing and grain 
inspection. 

Chatsworth, Ill.—Grain dealers of this section 
to the number of 50 attended a meeting in this 
eity on Jan. 24. The main topic of discussion 
was trucking and it was generally agreed that 
relief from this evil will come about thru legis- 
lation putting the trucks under regulation much 
the same as the carriers and by a general re- 
duction in freight rates. Homer Gibbs, of Wing, 
was chairman of the meeting. 

Niantic, Ill.—Indictment against Charles E. 
charging 
embezzlement, was quashed by the judge in cir- 
cuit court, on Jan. 28. Mr. Frederick was ac- 
cused of withholding $5,000 in funds of the 
Bruce-Frederick Grain Co., of which he was a 
eo-partner. Chester King, who represented Mr. 
Frederick, attacked the indictment on _ the 
ground that since Mr. Frederick was a partner 
in the firm, he could not be guilty of embezzling 
funds. . 
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fires, casualties and accidents are solicited. 
CHICAGO NOTES 
On Jan. 21 a Board of Trade membership 


sold at $4,500 net to the buyer. 
Charles V. Essroger has again been appointed 
treas. by the directors of the Board of Trade. 
The Society of Grain Elvtr. Superintendents 
will hold its annual meeting in this city at the 
Sherman Hotel Apr. 38 to 7. 


The rate of interest for advances on Bs/L for 
February has been set at 54% per annum, 
which is a reduction of %% from the January 
rate. 


A wealth of flowers decorated the office of the 
state grain inspection department Jan. 30 when 
the newly appointed chief, Timothy J. Kiley, 
took charge at noon. 


The Chicago Board of Trade, along with other 
leading cash and futures markets, will observe 
Lincoln’s birthday on Monday, Feb. 138. Winni- 
peg will be the only market open. 


Professor Boyle of Cornell will be the next 
speaker, Feb. 16, at the series of lectures on the 
grain trade sponsored by the Ass’n of Grain 
Commission Merchants in room 300 of the Board 
of Trade. 


Sam Raymond was the recipient of a hand- 
some bouget of flowers Jan. 26 from friends on 
the Board of Trade, the occasion being his 61st 
birthday. Sam has been identified with news 
gathering and distribution on the Board for 
over 40 years. 


We have just motorized our marine leg, re- 
built it and doubled its capacity. Our pushers, 
shovels, hoists, and legs are now all individ- 
ually driven by five Westinghouse Motors. Elec- 
trification has done away with our rope drives. 
—Wm. H. Gassler, supt., Calumet Elevators, 
Rosenbaum Bros., Chicago. 


Recent new members of the Board of Trade 
include William J. Coad, pres. of the Omaha 
Flour Mills, Omaha, Neb., this being the mem- 
bership for which Chauncey Abbott, Jr., was 
an applicant previous to his death in Decem- 
ber, Mr. Coad being his successor as pres. of 
the Omaha Millis; John E. McAuley, vice-pres. 
of the J. E. McAuley Mfg. Co.; John A. Mull, 
vice-pres. and general manager of the Central 
Elvtr., Minneapolis; Alfred W. Heil, New York 
City, and Ruby Schwartz, Chicago. 


A ruling of the rules com’ite of the Board of 
Trade (and approved by the directors in August, 
1928) to the effect that a commission house 
could not absorb charges incurred for making 
remittances by cable transfers to foreign clients 
and that such clients must pay the cost of se- 
curing funds and remitting funds by cable with- 
out cost to the member house in this country, 
was reaffirmed by the rules com’ite in a report 
recently. On Jan. 10 the directors approved 
the com’ite’s report and added to it the follow- 
ing interpretation: ‘‘Such ruling is interpreted 
by your present com’ite to include the cost of 
the cable message, as well as the transfer ex- 
pense.”’ 

County Assessor Jacobs is credited with hav- 
ing asked the board of appeals for the assess- 
ment for 1931 of millions of dollars worth of 
grain stored in large Chicago elevators. Of- 
ficials of six large grain companies were in- 
vited to the assessor’s office to show cause why 
the grain should not be assessed and J. C. 
Shaffer, of the Shaffer Grain Co., protested 
against the assessment of grain to which he did 
not hold title. On Jan. 28 the board of appeals 
confirmed an assessment valuation of $485,536 
against the Shaffer Grain Co. for grain stored 
in its elevators on.Apr. 1, 1981, this figure rep- 
resenting the 387% equalization figure applied 
against a total assessment of $1,312,000. Walter 
Brewer, attorney for the Shaffer Co., in object- 
ing to the assessment said: ‘‘The company 
did not own this grain and was not even the 
agent for it. The grain was merely stored in its 
elevators. The grain is assesable to somebody, 
but not to the company.’’ Mr. Brewer said 
he would take the case to court after the board 
confirmed the assessment. 


\ 


‘ INDIANA 


Pennville, Ind.—Installation of a batch mixer 
is contemplated by the Pennville Milling Co., 
which recently installed a hammer mill. 


_ Edinburgh, Ind.—Frank Bowman has bot the 
Community Mills, which have been owned and 
| operated for several years by B. Sconce, and 
will make some improvements in the near fu- 
me ture. ; 

Avery (Frankfort p. o.), Ind.—William G. 
Coyner, owner and operator of the elevator at 
this point, died Jan. 28 from an attack of acute 
indigestion. He had been ill during the night 
and was attended by a physician earlier in the 
day. 

Lyons, Ind.—Morgan-Stafford, incorporated; , 
eapital stock, 220 shares at $100; incorporators‘. 
‘John L. and John H. Morgan and N. W. Staf- 
ford. This is an old, established business, the 
firm operating elevators at this point, Marco, 
' Plummer and Ilene, and also a mill at Marco. 


Brookville, Ind.—Aaron Cornelius, of Whitcomb, 
bot the Yum Yum Feed Mill & Elvtr. Jan. 16 
at sheriff’s sale. Elmer Strohmier, who has 
had the elevator leased for the handling of 
grain, will take over the feed mill also. Coal, 
fertilizer and seeds will be handled along with 
the grain and feed business. 


Indianapolis, Ind.—Recently a load of corn was 
unloaded at our elevator here containing a 
bunch of keys. Nothing on the bunch bore any 
means of identifying the owner. Had one of 
your key tags been attached we would know 
where to send them. However, we are holding 
the keys for the owner.—Cleveland Grain Co. 


.* North Liberty, Ind.—The loss on C. G. Wolf’s 
elevator that burned Jan. 24 (as reported in the 
Jan. 25 Journals), has been estimated at $20,- 
000; partly covered by insurance. ‘Mr. Wolf 
and his son Paul were badly burned about the 
hands as they were rescuing a truck filled with 
bran which was the only thing saved. The ele- 
vator contained about 5,000 bus. of grain and 
2 quantity of feed, all of which was destroyed, 
as well as machinery and other equipment. 
‘The elevator was built in 1896 and Mr. Wolf had 
been owner and operator since 1917. 


Crown Point, Ind.—Ivan Mills, of Boone Grove, 
and Floyd Meyers, of this city, will become 
partners in the elevator business conducted for 
m years by E. K. Sowash, the firm to commence 
operation as a new company on Mar. 1, under 
the name of the E. K. Sowash Co., Inc., doing 
a general elevator and grain business; capital 
stock of the company is $25,000. Mr. Mills has 
been in the elevator and grain business at 
Boone Grove and Middletown for the last 17 
years, and Mr. Meyers has been associated with 
Mr. Sowash for years, having been superintend- 
ent of the plant. 

Indianapolis, Ind.—Grain dealers of the Hoo- 
sier State will be interested to know that W. D. 
Springer, the new pres. of the Indiana Grain 
Dealers Ass’n, has long been pres. of the Mul- 
berry Grain Co., Mulberry, Ind.; the Dayton 
Grain Co., Dayton, Ind.; the New Palestine 
Elvtr. Co., New Palestine, Ind., and operates an 
elevator at Gwynnville and at Kennard, Ind. 
In fact, Mr. Springer has been engaged in the 
grain business for 21 years and is not only 
thoroly familiar with all the problems con- 
_ fronting grain dealers, but has the interest of 
the trade at heart. 


Shelbyville, Ind.—A forged check for $19.25 on 
the Nading Grain Co. was cashed by the Hay- 
don Hardware Co., of Rushviile, a few weeks ago, 
the man presenting the check buying an electric 
toaster and receiving the balance in cash. The 
check was made payable to Ray Anderson and 
bore the signature of the Nading Grain Co., evi- 
dently a rubber stamp being used, with the 
name Clyde Moore, manager. The company has 
no accounts with banks in the name of the 
Nading Grain Co., the accounts being carried in 
the name of H. B. DePrez, receiver. Neither 
has the company a manager named Moore. 


Crete (Lynn p. o.), Ind.—The Crete Elvtr. Co. 
has sold its elevator and all other property to 
Fred Elliott, who will operate it under the name 
of the Elliott Grain Co. Mr. Elliott has been 
a stockholder since the organization of the 
company and at the time of the sale was presi- 
dent. At different times he has owned ele- 
-vators at Lynn, Modoc and Deerfield. H. C. 
_ Wise, who has managed the Crete EPlvtr. Co.’s 
elevator for nine years, will engage in business 
for himself, in the mixing and sale of stock 
minerals. For the present he will use one of 
_the warerooms purchased by the Elliott Grain 
_ Co.—H. C. Wise. 
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Hammond, Ind.—Approximately $50,000 of new 
machinery is to be installed in the new plant 
of the Nowak Milling Co., large feed manufac- 
turers, which replaces the fire loss of Dec. 26. 


Greenfield, Ind.—A batch mixer has been add- 
ed to the equipment of the feed manufacturing 
plant of the Hancock County Farm Buro Co-op. 
Ass’n. 


Somerset, Ind.—B. F. Talley’s feed mill burned 
early Sunday morning, Jan. 29; loss, $3,000; cov- 
ered by insurance. It is believed by. the owner 
that the fire was of incendiary origin. The mill 
was a 28x36-foot structure, with a three-story 
cupola, and contained up-to-date equipment, in- 
cluding a Duplex corn cracker and grader. It 
was the second mill on this site to burn within 
eight months, the other fire, which completely 
destroyed the mill, occurring last May, caused 
by defective wiring, it was believed. Accord- 
ing to reports, the mill has been broken into 
several times since it was rebuilt. Mr. Talley 
is undecided as to building again. 


Ade (Brook p. o.), Ind.—The Farmers Co- 
op. Co., operating a grain elevator, feed, fer- 
tilizer, coal and implement business, has been 
thrown into receivership and F. Paul Grau, of 
Chicago, and formerly of Fowler (where he 
managed an elevator for 15 years), was named 
receiver, on Jan. 19, and authorized to take the 
business over at once. The receivership was the 
result of a petition filed by Fred Richmire, of 
Morocco, in which it is claimed that the com- 
pany owes for 90,000 bus. of corn delivered, and 
is also liable for $44,000 worth of notes endorsed, 
given for the purchase of implements. The 
company is also said to owe $6,000 for fertilizer. 
Assets include $18,000 in accounts payable for 
goods sold to farmers and less than $1,000 in 
eash. Buildings and equipment are estimated to 
be worth $32,000. 


Anderson, Ind.—A large concrete stave grain 
tank at Wellington Milling Co.’s plant col- 
lapsed Jan. 13, causing an estimated damage of 
$5,000 to the tank and spilling five carloads of 
wheat, valued at $4,000, on the ground. Most 
of the wheat was salvaged. No one was injured 
as there happened to be nobody around at the 
time. This tank was erected in 1914, was over 
387 feet high, 26 feet in diameter and was con- 
structed of cement slabs three inches in diam- 
eter. The tank was divided into four compart- 
ments, with concrete walls about eight inches 
thick. The cause of the collapse was due to 
two things: Construction of the slab, which 
was very poor, being made of sand of question- 
able quality and a possible lack of cement; and 
second, where the ends of the four walls came 
out to outer walls they were not made fast 
with anything except a thin coat of plaster on 
inside of tank, which allowed the outer walls to 


creep when one or more compartments were 
empty. 

Readlyn, Ila.—F. H. Bowdish has sold his feed 
mill to. EF. C. Buhr: 

Ames, Ia.—The 33rd annual farm and home 
week is being held this entire week at the lowa 
State College. 

Ross, Ia.—The Boyer Elvtr. Co. has erected 


new corn cribs which increase its ear 
pacity 50,000 bus. 
Carpenter, Ia.—The feed mill in the old Farm- 


corn Ca- 


ers Elvtr. here was re-opened on Jan. 23, Leo 
Diederich is manager. 
Dyersville, Ia.—Bernard H. Tauke, Sr., man- 


ager of the Farmers Shipping Assn’s elevator, 
died last week.—Art Torkelson. 


Des Moines. Ia.—Among hills recently filed in 
the Fowa Legislature is one to license operators 
of portable feeds mills, S. F. 156. 


Villisca, Ia.—The feed and flour mills of the 
Villisca Milling Co. burned Jan. 20; loss, $15,- 
000; partly insured. It will not be rebuilt, 


Western Mutual 


Fire Insurance Co. 
Des Moines, Ia. 
Call or Wire 


Our Expense for Immediate 
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Mount Auburn, la.—Oscar Avery, of LaPorte 
City, has bot Gail Osborne's interest in the 
economy Mills and has assumed management. 
A gasoline engine has just been installed, re- 
placing the electric motor. 


Des Moines, Ia.—Among a number of bills in- 
troduced in the house on Jan. 19 was one pro- 
viding first liens for threshers on all grain or 
seed threshed. The bill was introduced by 
G. L. Gittinger, of Lucas. 

Cumming, Ia.—Death came to Arthur Me- 
Lain, head of the Arthur McLain Grain Co., 
on Jan. 11, at DesMoines. He was 58 years of 
age. At one time he was manager of the Farm- 
ers Elvtr. Co.’s elevator here. 

Sioux City, la.—Two safecrackers at work on 
a safe in the plant of Bills Feed & Milling Co., 
Jan. 28, escaped after they had been surprised 
by two patrolmen, Shots were exchanged, but 
it was thot no one was injured.—Art Torkelson. 

Voorhies, la.—The Voorhies Co-op. Co. had a 
closing out sale during the second week of 
January. A feed house, 24x48, was sold to In- 
gol Bros. for $110; $1,100 in book accounts was 
sold to John Rohde, and $800 in notes sold to 
Kd Aschenbrenner for $3.25. 

Modale, Ia.—Harrison County 
held a meeting here Jan. 9, at which time Mr. 
Bell, of the Bell-Trimble Co., of Omaha, ex- 
plained and discussed the domestic allotment 
plan. The remainder of the evening was spent 
in attending to routine matters. 

Dunean (Britt p. o.), la.—Lennis Hedberg, 
manager of the North Iowa Grain Co.'s elevator 


grain dealers 


here, underwent a major operation at the 
Swedish Hospital, Omaha, Neb., on Jan. 24. 
His brother, ‘Melvin Hedberg, is looking after 


business while he is 
Keokuk, Ia.—The Hubinger Co., 
of corn products, on Feb. 1 increased its work- 
ing force by 60 men, operating in three shifts 
instead of two as formerly, at the same time in- * 
creasing its wage scale. The company is co- 
operating in the share-the-work movement. 
Osage, Ia.—One of the Osage Co-op. Grain & 
Supply Co.’s elevators burned early in the morn- 
ing of Jan. 31, together with its contents, con- 
sisting of 10,000 bus. of grain, feed and flour; 
ioss, $15,000; covered by insurance. The oil 
tanks and coal sheds did not burn as they were 
protected from the fire by a concrete wall. 
Cause of fire unknown. 
Fort Dodge, Ia.—C. D. 
pointed manager of the 
senbaum Grain Corp. 
ple, of Chicago, 


the elevator away. 


manufacturer 


Thorsen has been ap- 
local office of the Ro- 
of Chicago. Arthur Tem- 
arrived during the last week 
of January, to operate the grain wire in the 
local office. The Rosenbaum Co. recently moved 
to a larger suite in the Snell Bldg., where Fort 
Dodge offices were opened last August. 

Conrad, Ia.—The Conrad Farmers Grain Co., 
which is incorporated under the co-operative 
law, signed up its members on a marketing 
agreement in 1928 for a five-year period. Dur- 
ing January, 1938, the officers of the company 
signed up all: but five of the old members for 
another five-year period. Thirty-six new mem- 
bers were signed up and the entire membership 
farms nearly 20,000 acres. 

Albia, Ia.—The Wilkin Grain Co. has been 
re-organized, four stockholders retiring and their 
interest being assumed by W. A. and W. B. 
Wilkin. The retiring stockholders are Mrs. G. 
H. Wilkin, J. G. Smock, O. K. Shipley, R. B. 
Wilkin and Bertha Mason. W. A. Wilkin will 
continue in activé charge of the business and 
will be assisted by his sons, Keith and Dudley, 
who will replace Messrs. Smock and Shipley. 
who have been employed in the business. 

Marshalltown, la.—John Kass, of J. V. Bass 
& Co., who was injured in an auto accident sev- 
eral weeks ago, is coming along very nicely at 
present. He is at home confined to his bed, al- 
tho able to be up for a few minutes at a time 
to exercise his hip and leg, with the aid of a 
pair of crutches. He is unable to take a sit- 
ting posture as yet but has hopes the doctor 
will allow it in another week or 10 days.—Art 
Torkelson. 

Dike, la.—The Froning Grain & Coal Co.’s ele- 
vator and office building burned at 2 a. m., Jan. 
26, from fire of unknown origin, which was dis- 
covered by the night watchman as the flames 
burst thru the side of the elevator; loss, $8,000; 
covered by insurance. Records and furniture of 
the office were saved, also the company’s coal 
and feed sheds. The loss included 1,500 bus. of 
corn, 1,000 bus. of oats and 1,000 bus of barley. 
A hammer mill also was destroyed. The eleva- 
tor was built in 1900, when the town was 
founded. 
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Boyden, Ia.—It was reported that the Quaker 
Oats Co. would close its elevator here at the 
end of January, not enough business being given 
as the reason. 

Arcadia, Ia.—Two robbers visited the office of 
the Farmers Elvtr. Co. at closing time, just be- 
fore the holidays, and held up the manager, 
L. C. Harris, obtaining $150. About three weeks 
later an incendnary tried to burn the house, but 
Manager Harris saw a light in the elevator at 
5:30 a. m., rushed over to investigate and found 
that gasoline had been poured on the roof near 
the chimney and a bottle of some of the liquid 
in it left on the stove. The fire was already 
started but was put out before much damage 
was done. 

Ames, Ia.—Central Iowa grain dealers to the 
number of 57 held a dinner meeting in this city, 
Jan. 19, at the Sheldon-Munn Hotel, under the 
auspices of the Western Grain Dealers Ass'n. 
Prof. T. W. Schultz, professor of agricultural 
economics at Iowa State College, spoke on the 
domestic allotment plan; J. M. Munsinger, gen- 
eral manager of the Ames Grain & Coal Co., 
gave a talk on “Needed Legislation for the 


Grain Trade.’ An open forum followed the 
talks. There were also some entertainment 
numbers. W. T. Barr, pres. of the Ames Re- 


Products Co., presided. 


KANSAS 


McCracken, Kan.—The elevator of the Ryan 
Grain Co. was slightly damaged by windstorm 
on Jan. 21. 

Harper, Kan.—-The Imperial Flour Mills Co. 
sustained slight damage to its electrical equip- 
ment recently. 

Leoti, Kan.—The ‘‘east’’ elevator. and stock of 
the Stevens-Scott Grain Co. are reported to have 
burned on Jan. 21, the fire originating from un- 
known cause. 

Hutchinson, Kan.—An examination for a fiy- 
ing license was recently taken by George 
Morche, manager of the local office of Wolcott 
& Lincoln, Inc., of Kansas City, Mo. 

Lindsborg, Kan.—The old flour mill here has 
been remodeled and modernized and is now be- 
ing operated by Runbeck Bros., who will do a 
custom milling business in addition to making 
flour. 


liable 


Topeka, Kan.—That state, grain inspection 
fees at terminals be reduced from $1 to 75 
cents per car was recommended by Governor 


Landon in a special message to the state legis- 
lature on Jan. 26. 

Couneil Grove, Kan.—Improvements and ma- 
chinery change at the Saunders mill and eleva- 
tor that have .been in progress for several weeks 
have been completed. The new grain storage 
has been connected and other alterations made. 

Lawrence, Kan.—The death of Roy O. Stan- 
ley, which occurred recently, resulted from in- 
juries received while working in the Bowersock 
Mills & Power Co.’s plant, when he was caught 
in a power belt, necessitating the amputation 
of both legs. He was 25 years old. 


A bill was introduced in the Kansas legisla- 
ture on Jan. 25 by Representative E. J. Kirchner, 
of Rawlins County, providing that county com- 
missioners may use their judgment as_ to 
whether they pay $1,200 a year to help main- 
tain the farm bureau’s county agents. 

A joint resolution has been offered in the 
Kansas Legislature by Senator F. J. Oyler, call- 
ing for the appointment of a bipartisan com/’ite 
of four to make an investigation of the Kansas 
state grain inspection department. Two mem- 
bers would be named by the president of the 
senate and two by the speaker of the house. 
The com’ite would report by Oct. 1, 1933. The 
resolution provides $1,500 for the com’ite. 


KENTUCKY 


Clay City, Ky.—J. F. Smith & Co. are install- 
ing a meal and feed grinding plant. 

Sanders, Ky.—The Williams Cereal Mill has 
been taken over by E. T. Armstrong, who will 
grind all kinds of grain. 


Adair-Morton Grain Co. 


Wichita, Kansas 
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MARYLAND 


BALTIMORE LETTER 

The names of Donald C. Sponseller and James 
T, Lean are posted for membership in the Bal- 
timore Chamber of Commerce.. The latter is 
foreign freight representative of the Baltimore 
& Ohio Railroad Co,—R. C. N. 

The desirability of concentrating all the grain 
which is now stored in the three export eleva- 
tors in one house has been suggested to the 
railroads in line with other measures of economy 
which present conditions are enforcing. — 
RT @ewiNe 


Because the total income for the fiscal year 
1932 from the two state hay scales was far be- 
low the cost of their maintenance, a bill has 
been introduced in the Maryland legislature 
authorizing the sale of the two scales, which, 


* while they are city landmarks, are now regarded 


as obsolete.—R. C. N. 


At the organization meeting of the board of 
directors of the Chamber of Commerce, held 
Feb, 1, the following officers were elected for the 
ensuing year: Pres., E. H. Beer; vice-pres., J. 
Murdoch Dennis; sec’y-treas., Jas. B. Hessong; 
assist. sec’y, Edward Bittrick; executive com’ite: 


Edward. Netre, chairman; Oscar 'M. Gibson, 
vice-chairman; T. Wilson Johnston, Philip C. 


McIntyre and C. Wilmer Watkins.—R. GC. N. 


In his annual report to the members of the 
Chamber of Commerce, retiring president, Eu- 
gene Blackford, said: ‘‘While Baltimore and 
other North Atlantic ports dependent upon rail 
transportation for the movement of export grain 
have been virtually without any receipts, those 
having waterway facilities from the interior 
have enjoyed a fairly healthy movement at 
costs which it is believed are not beyond the 
possibility of being approximately met by our 
railroads, but no definite policy toward that end 
appears to exist. Railroad rates from Lake Erie 
ports are not on a competitive basis with water 
transportation via the Erie Canal and the St. 
Lawrence River; and now that navigation is 
closed, there is in foree from Georgian Bay 
ports to St. Johns and Halifax a much lower 
rail rate than from Lake Erie ports to Balti- 
more. This is the reason for our deplorable 
showing. It is no fault of the Baltimore mer- 
chants.—R. C. N. 


MICHIGAN 


Pittsford, Mich.—The Pittsford Flour Mill has 
been thoroly overhauled and worn machinery 
replaced with new. 

Three Rivers, Mich.—The Howardsyille Mill 
has been taken over by C. P. Bacon, who is 
making several improvements in the plant. 

Elkton, Mich.—The Elkton Co-op. Farm Prod- 
uce Co. last month installed in its elevator a 
polisher furnished by the Crippen Mfg. Co. 

Blissfield, Mich.—The balance sheet of the 
Blissfield Co-op. Co. shows an increase in re- 
sources of ($3,964.70, amounting to $45,714.70 at 
the end of 1932. Dividends paid amounted to 
$2,292. 

Dundee, '‘Mich.—The Alfalfa Grinding Co., of 
Denver, Colo., plans the erection of a plant 
here which will employ 25 men and provide a 
market for all the alfalfa grown in the county. 
The building will be 200 feet long and 100 feet 
wide. The ground product will be sold as feed. 


Cannonsburg, Mich.—Francis J. Byrne is re- 
ported to have announced during the last week 
of January that he would soon open ‘his new 
elevator, to be located in the building east of 
the Joyce store. He will buy beans as well as 
wheat, and expects within a few weeks to be 
able to handle other grains also. 


Ainger (p. 0. name Olivet), Mich.—The Farm- 
ers Grain & Fuel Co. is the name of a new firm 
just organized to operate the elevator here 
which has been purchased from White Bros., 
of Scotts, Mich. The owners are Karl Heddon, 
Fred A. Waterson, Roy A. Baker and Charles 
Bugbee, Mr. Heddon and Mr. Waterson will 
be the managers. <A regular elevator business 
will be carried on, with the exception of grind- 
ing feed. 


The following Michigan firms sustained wind- 
storm damage to their elevotors on Jan. 19, 
ranging from $5 to $150: Byron Center Co-op. 
Co., Byron Center; E. C. Smith, Carland; Flush- 
ing Flour Mills, Flushing; E. C. Smith, Ovid; 


Prescott Grain Co., Prescott; Breckenridge 
Farmers Elvtr Co., Wheeler; J. B. Crawford, 
Breckenridge; Jonathan Hale & Sons, Ionia; 


Ithaca Roller Mills, Ithaca; Michigan Bean Co., 
Owendale; Pewamo Elvtr. Co., Pewamo. 


-and will be all iron clad. 


GRAIN: & FEED JOURNALS Consolidated 


Boyne City, Mich.—The elevator of tlte Boyne 
City Co-op. Co. was discovered to be on fire at 
1:30 p. m., Jan. 20, the fire originating in an 
attic over the office, used for the’ storage of old 
records. The fire department and employes 
were successful in extinguishing the fire before 
it had communicated with the main plant; loss, 
less than $1,000. Perry Campbell, who had been 
in the company’s employ for eight years, after- 
wards confessed to having set the fire and was 
arrested. 

Cass City, Mich.—Frederick E. Kelsey, mana- 
ger of the Farm Produce Co’s elevator here for 
a number of years, died at his home in this city 
Jan. 14, after several years’ illness from a 
complication of diseases. Years ago he owned 
an elevator at Caro, Mich. He came to Cass 
City in 1910 and managed the elevator of the 
Farm Produce Co. for 10 years. The next six 
years he was first manager of the Farmers 
Elvtr. Co.’s elevator at Caro and later of the 
Farm Produce Co, of Cass City again. He then 
retired because of ill health. He is survived by 
his widow, a son and a daughter. 


MINNESOTA 


Duluth, Minn.—Recent new members of the 
Board of Trade include J. M. Quilty, of Min- 
neapolis. 


Montgomery City, Minn.—Installation of a 


diesel engine is contemplated by the Prairie 
Milling Co. 

Marshall, Minn.—The Marshall Independent 
Elvtr., operated by D. Cruikshank, recently 


built a new feed and flour warehouse, 


Mankato, Minn.—Samuel H. Grannis, pioneer 
grain elevator man, died at the St. Cloud Hos- 
pital last month, at the age of 93 years. 


Lowry, 'Minn.—William Bennett, former man- 
ager of the Lowry Farmers Elvtr. Co.’s eleva- 
tor, writes: ‘‘Out of the grain business.’”’ 

Caledonia, Minn.—The Farmers Service Store, 
which has been operated in the Schiltz Bros.’ 
elevator for the past two years, has suspended 
operations. 

Albany, Minn.—The Farm Service Stores, op- 
erators of the elevator here, have discontinued 
business, and J. N. Schmitz, former manager, 
has taken over the business and will continue 
the operation of the elevator. 


Wadena, Minn.—The Peterson-Biddick Co. has 
awarded contract to the T. E. Ibberson Co. for 
the erection of a feed mill building, along with 
a grain elevator, to be built at Wadena. The 
elevator will be a cribbed strueture and contain 
ten bins. The bins and equipment will be 
served by three legs. Strong-Scott head drives 
will be used and the power will be furnished 
with enclosed-type motors. The elevator will 
be fitted with facilities for unloading from track 
as well as wagons. Slab type foundations will 
be used and the workfloor will be the cross 
type workfloor. The whole elevator will be 
covered with galvanized iron. The feed mill 
building will be an all overhead structure and 
will be divided into ten bins. There will be a 
large No. 450 HBureka corn grader. <A _ special 
Eureka Corn Cutter will be installed with spe- 
cial magnetic separators. Power for this unit 
will be furnished by a 20 h. p. motor. A large 
Eureka Batch Mixer will be installed which will 
have special drives and motor power. A new 
type feed mill will be installed on the work- 
floor, fitted with new type dust collector equip- 
ment. The mill will be served thru a magnetic 
separator and combination scalper 
ered with a special motor. The feed mill build- 
ing will be fitted with four special legs. The 
mill building will be heated with steam heat, 
The floors thruout 
the mill building and elevator will be maple. 
There will be scales at the main office for re- 
ceiving grain and a scale on the workfloor in 
elevator for shipping purposes. The Peterson- 
Biddick Co. operates a large seed cleaning plant 
at Wadena as well as operating the largest live 
poultry establishment in the Northwest. It has 
branch stations and feed stores located thru- 
out northern Minnesota and North Dakota. Both 
of the new buildings will be located on the 
Northern Pacific Railway, adjacent to the pres- 
ent establishment the company already oper- 
ates. Facilities for warehouse storage are al- 
ready built and will be used in connection with 
these two new units. J. F. Peterson is general 
manager of the company and has his head- 
quarters at Wadena. The T. E. Ibberson Co. 
will have a crew of men at work Mar. 1 and 
the plant will be ready for operation about the 
middle of April. 


unit pow-_ 


~~ 


GRAIN & FEED JOURNALS Consolidated 


Minneapolis, Minn.—The Washburn-Crosby Co. 
has added a second Jacobson Universal Ham- 


mer Mill with a 60-h.p. electric motor to its 
grinding floor equipment. 
Motley, Minn. —The Peterson-Biddick Co., 


whose headquarters are at Wadena, Minn., has 
just purchased the grain elevator, office build- 
ing and warehouse at this station which was 


formerly known as the Monarch elevator. The 
plant will be opened at once. 

Duluth, Minn.—Hemming Nelson, of Lake 
Lillian, former state representative, on Jan. 23 


Was appointed to the state board of grain ap- 
peals at Duluth by Governor Olson. Mr. Nelson 
succeeds E. K. Staples, of this city, whose term 
expired Aug. 1. The term is for three years. 

Minneapolis, Minn.—The death of Charles §, 
Tredway, retired grain man of this city, oc 
eurred during the third week of January, at the 
age of 80 years. For many years ‘Mr. Tredway 
and his brother operated a line of elevators in 
southern Minnesota with a mixing house at 


Glencoe. His first venture into the grain busi- 
ness was at Nora Springs, Ia. Two sons and 
two daughters survive him. 

Minneapolis, Minn.—All the sessions of our 


convention [to be held at the West Hotel Feb. 
21 to 28, as previously reported] are open. We 
have no program that we are afraid to discuss 
in public. We are proud of the achievements 
of the farmers elevators and want the world to 
know it.—A. F. Nelson, sec’y Farmers Elvtr. 
Ass'n of Minnesota. 

Duluth, Minn.—Watson S. Moore, of the W. 8. 
Moore Grain Co., and one of the oldest grain 
men of this city, died at his home Jan. 26, from 
a heart attack, after an illness of a number of 
weeks and after it was thot he was improving. 
He was 65 years of age. The local Board of 
Trade closed at 11 o'clock, on Jan. 28, out of 
respect to his memory. Mr. Moore began his 
business career in Baltimore, coming to Du- 
luth in 1884, being associated with George 
Spencer & Co. at that time. He founded his 
own business in 1911. During the late war, Mr. 
Moore was vice-pres. and sec’y of the U. S. 
Grain Corp. in New York, and while in that 
eity was a director of the Produce Exchange. 
Mr. Moore was not only well known in this 
country but also in the markets of Europe as 
well. 


MISSOURI 


Advance, Mo.—A hammer mill was recently 
installed by the Stoddard Mill & Grain Co. 

Arcola, Mo.—A batch mixer has been added 
to the equipment of Owens & Glenn’s plant. 

Carthage, Mo.—The Morrow Milling Co. sus- 
tained slight damage to its plant by windstorm 
on Jan. 18. 

Oak Hill, Mo.—John Ferris, Jr., purchasd the 
plant of the Oak Hill Milling Co. at the fore- 
closure sale Jan. 21. 

St. Joseph, Mo.—J. L. Frederick has recently 
been named as manager of the St. Joseph office 
of B. C. Christopher & Co., succeeding, C. N. 
Duehren. 

St. Charles, Mo.—Paul J. Peer, of St. Louis, 
has leased the mill on North Second St. for- 
merly operated by the Home Milling Co. and 
which has been closed for several months. The 
mill will be opened as soon as the machinery 
and equipment are thoroly overhauled. Mr. 
Peer operates mills at DeSoto and at Pacific. 

Barnard, Mo.—A meeting of the stockholders 
of the Co-op. Ass’n, whose elevator burned in 
December, as previously, reported, authorized 
the directors to continue the business. The 
matter of erecting a new building or purchasing 
one already available was discussed, but no 
conclusion was reached. It is believed, how- 
ever, that a new one will not be built. 


KANSAS CITY LETTER 


A membership in the Board of Trade sold 
during the third week of January at the low- 
est figure in a number of years, when J. H. 
Woolridge bot the membership of E. A. Hamil- 
ton for $2,750 plus the $500 transfer fee. 


The grain sampling department of the Kan- 
sas City Board of Trade is being operated inde- 
pendently from the exchange, starting with 
Feb. 1. E. L. Betton, formerly an inspector 
with the Kansas state grain inspection depart- 
ment, has purchased the equipment of the sam- 
pling office and will give the same service as 
in the past. James Russell, who was chief sam- 
pler 18 years ago when the sampling department 
of the Board of Trade was established, will 
continue with the department. 


Nearly all local terminal public elevators are 


now operating only five days a week, being 
closed on Saturdays. 

Application for membership. in the Board of 
Trade has been filed by Harry A. Whiting, 
pres. of the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., on 


transfer from A. C, 
company, who died 


Loring, former pres. of the 
recently. 


MONTANA 


Great Falls, Mont.—The 
Co. sustained damage to 


ment on Jan. 11. 


Bozeman, Mont.—The Bozeman Feed & Grain 
Co. (reported in the Journals last number as 
erecting an elevator and feed mill at this 
point) has been incorporated; capital stock, 
$50,000; incorporators: W. M. Teslow, H. P. 
Griffin and J. B. Clark. 

Helena, Mont.—State 
charges will be reduced 25%, 
to be in effect until 


Montana Flour Mills 
its electrical equip- 


warehousing. storage 
the new charges 
the average price paid to 
Montana farmers advances to 50 cents per 
bushel, as the result of a conference between 
representatives of line elevators, farmers’ ele- 
vators and mills, with the division of grain 
standards and marketing, held in this city the 
third week in January. 


NEBRASKA 


Mynard, Neb.—William F. Gillispie, operator 


of the elevator here for A, B. Wilson, has re- 
tired. 

Murray, Neb.—Fay Fredrichs has leased one 
of the Murray elevators and will manage the 
business. 

Omaha, Neb.—The Omaha Grain Exchange 
celebrated its 29th anniversary Feb. 1. More 
power to it. 

Diller, Neb.—The Diller Farmers Grain Co. 
has decided to lease its plant to the Russell 
Grain Co., of Kansas City 

Brainard, Neb.—Stanley J. Racek, manager of 
the Farmers Elvtr. Co.’s elevator here for the 
past 15 years, resigned his position Jan. 1. He 
has no decided plans for the future. 

Lincoln, Neb.—Grain buyers who are awake 
to their own interests are urging their repre- 
sentatives in the state legislature to support 
Senate file No. 87 and House Roll No. 62 in 


hope of reducing the hazards of handling mort- 
gaged grain. 


DeWitt, Neb.—The South DeWitt Grain Co.’s 
elevator burned, together with 6,000 bus. of 
wheat, on Jan. 31; loss covered by insurance. 
The fire was believed to have been caused by 
spontaneous combustion. The elevator will be 
rebuilt at once. 
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Graf, Neb.—It is reported that the Farmers 


Grain Co, has discontinued business here. 
Hastings, Neb.—Willard Hanke, of Inde- 

pendence, Kan., has been transferred to the 

Goffe & Carkener office here as telegraph op- 


erator, L. E. Weigel, 
at this office, being transferred 


former telegraph operator 
to the Liberal, 


Kan., office.—T. C. Dunn, Hastings manager, 
Goffe & Carkener, Ine. (headquarters Kansas 
City; Mo.). 


Ayr, Neb.—The Pauline Grain Co., of Pauline, 
Neb., has leased the elevator here formerly 
owned and operated by William Wintermute, 
deceased (as reported in the Noy. 9 Journals), 
and will operate it under the name of the 
Pauline Grain Co., with Mr. Swigert as mana- 
Mrs. Wintermute continued the business 
time after the death of her husband. 
Neb.—The C. B. Seldomridge 
tor, also known as the Sell & Rector elevator, 
burned Jan. 24; loss, $4,000. This was the sec- 
ond elevator fire in this county in six weeks, the 
other being the Bertrand Equity Exchange ele- 
vator at Bertrand, that burned Dec. 16, as re- 
ported in the Dee. 28 Journals. The Seldom- 
ridge elevator was one of the oldest structures 
in Loomis, having been built many years ago. 
It has not been operated for several years past. 
The loss was partly insured. 


Ser, 
for a 


Loomis, eleva- 


Omaha, Neb.—The Nebraska Millers Ass'n 
held its annual convention in this city Jan. 26, 
at the Hotel Fontanelle. Rates of exchange in 
giving flour for wheat was one of the most 
important questions discussed. According to 
J. N. Campbell, sec’y of the ass’n, the rates 
over the state range from 22 to 30 pounds of 


flour for a bushel of No. 2 wheat, which is quite 
a variation. Millers are supposed to reduce the 
allowance of flour for inferior grades of wheat 
down to about 18 to 20 pounds of flour for a 
bushel of 56 test sound wheat, but some do not 
do it. The ass’n elected officers follows: 
Pres., W. W. Naylor, Chadron; vice-pres., Verne 
EK. Lea, Fairbury; sec’y-treas., J. N. Campbell, 
Omaha. 


as 


NEVADA 


Nev.—It 
is to be 


that a small 
at this point. 


is reported 
established 


Yerington, 
eustom mill 
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NEW ENGLAND 


Boston, Mass.—Fred J. Volkmann, member of 
the Boston Grain & Flour Exchange and well 
known thruout the grain and feed trade of New 
England, having been in the brokerage busi- 
ness for many years, died very unexpectedly 
on Jan. 26, as he was walking along the street, 
a heart attack causing his death. Indicativé of 
the esteem in which he was held by the trade, 
on the day of his funeral the exchange suspend- 
ed all business on the floor for one minute and 
stood in silence. Mr. Volkmann, who was 57 
years of age, is survived by his widow and one 
son. 


NEW YORK 


New York, N. Y.—New members of the Prod- 
uce Exchange include Leonard J. Marquis, 
broker. 

Oswego, N. Y.—It is reported that the Cargill 
Grain Co. will use 600,000 bus. of space at the 
state elevator here. 

Albany, N. Y.—It is rumored that a small 
grain and feed distributing plant may be erect- 
ed in North Albany, to cost $10,000. 

Buffalo, N. Y.—Gene Collard, pres. of the Dis- 
tributors Feed & Grain Co., has recovered from 
his recent siege of illness and is back on the 
job again. 

New York, N. Y.—The Produce Exchange last 
month posted notice of the death of two old 
members of the exchange, Charles Spear, aged 
77, and William J. Brownlee, aged 81. 

Albany, N. Y.—The grain elevator section of 
the Co-op. G. L. F.’s hew feed manufacturing 
plant under construction (described in detail in 
the Nov. 23 Journals) had reached its full 
height of 120 feet by Jan. 26 and the setting of 
machinery was under way. The warehouse and 
mill sections were finished early in January. 
Feed manufacturing will start late this month. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Willow City, N. D.—Leo F. Brady, manager 
of the Farmers Elvtr. Co.’s elevator here, died 
last month in a Minot hospital, from cancer of 
the stomach. He was 42 years of age. 


OHIO 


Greenville, O.—The 
change recently installed a Sidney 
Feed Mixer in its elevator. 

St. Marys, O.—The death 
meyer, vice-pres. of Lock Two 
ing Co., occurred on Jan. 1. 

Piketon, O.—The Patterson Milling Co. has im- 
proved its facilities by the addition of a Sidney 
Corn Sheller to its elevator equipment. 

Columbus, O.—Senate bill 21 by Sheppard 
would levy a tax of one per cent on sales of 
commodities, real estate and services, not labor. 

Dayton, O.—The 54th annual convention of 
the Ohio Grain, Mill & Feed Dealers Ass’n will 
be held in this city June 6 and 7, at the Van 
Cleve Hotel. 

Convoy, O.—After an illness of a number of 
weeks, Jesse Stemen, manager of the Convoy 
Equity Exchange's elevator here, is back on the 
job again. 

Urbana, O.—James I. Blose, who was a grain 
dealer here for over 40 years, died Feb. 1. after 
an illness of five wéeks. He was 78 years of 
age. Three married daughters survive him. 

Malta, O.—The new mill of the Gessel Milling 
Co. has been completed and is now in operation. 
It has a capacity of 75 barrels per day. Stor- 
age capacity for 10,000 bus. of grain is provided, 
Feed grinding will be done also. 


Greenville Farmers Ex- 
Kwik-Mix 


of Herman Esch- 
Grain & Mill- 


The following have recently become members 
of the Ohio Grain, Mill & Feed Dealers Ass'n, 
thru the efforts of Pres. Brundige and Sec’y 
Cummings: V. E. Herter & Co. and Greene & 
3rock (brokers), both of Dayton; Conneaut 
Grain & Coal Co., Conneaut; J. R. Johnson, Bal- 
timore, O.; Huston Swope & Co., Carroll, and 
George Branstool, Utica, O. 

Melvin, O.—R.« P. Barrett & Son, Wilmington, 
O., elevator operators, have bot W. D. Rapp & 
Son’s grain elevator here and will conduct the 
business under the name of the Melvin Grain 
Co. The new owners have announced plans for 
remodeling the building, installing feed grinder 
and mixer and other up-to-date elevator equip- 
ment. A new warehouse will be erected also. 


Oak Harbor, O.—The Ottawa County Co-op. 


Assn is operating the flour mill it recently 
completed. 

Lakewood, O.—An office has been opened in 
this Cleveland suburb by M. M. Hunt, feed 


broker of Cleveland, who will specialize on cer- 
tain accounts, altho not entirely severing his 
connection with J. E. Babbitt, broker, who will 
give more attention to his dried milk business. 

Circleville, O.—A hearing was held in the dis- 
trict court at Columbus Feb. 4 of creditors of 
H. M. Crites on their petition to have the bank- 
ruptcy proceedings dismissed, to save the ex- 
pense of administering the extensive estate 
thru the bankruptcy court. The creditors’ 
com’ite by assignments and conveyance has ac- 
cumulated $93,000 in cash and liberty bonds be- 
sides the elevators, mill property, canning fac- 
tory and farms, for distribution, and believes it 
to be desirable to continue the management of 
assets thru the corporation plan. 

Lodi, O.—A petition has been presented in 
court by C. E. Knapp, representing stockhold- 
ers owning 150 of the 200 shares of stock of the 
company, asking for the dissolution of Hep 
grain Products, Ine., and the appointment of a 
receiver to wind up its affairs. The petition 
recites that the assets of the company are in- 
sufficient to meet its debts. The company was 
re-organized about five years, being the suc- 
cessor of the Lodi Cereal Co. Previous to the 
last two years the company had enjoyed a good 
business. 


January windstorms, oceurring on the 18th, 
19th and 22nd, slightly damaged the elevators 
of the following Ohio firms: Sneath Cunning- 
ham Co., Bascom; Continental Equity Exchange 


Co., Continental; Elroy Grain Co., Elroy (Anso- 


nia p. o.); Farmers Co-op. Supply Co., La- 
Grange; Malinta Elvtr. Co., Malinta; New 
Hampshire Grain Co., New Hampshire; J. W. 


Simmons, Pemberton; Pioneer Milling Co., Pio- 
neer; Rawson Co-op. Grain & Supply Co., Raw- 
son; Elliott & Beasley, Stony Ridge; Tiro Equity 
Union Exchange Co., Tiro; Clark & Johnston, 
Alexandria; A. E. Monnett’s North Mill Elvtr., 
Caledonia; Mark Center Elytr. Co., Mark Cen- 
ter. 


OKLAHOMA 


Muldrow, Okla.—A feed mill 
establishd here by Cole Gipson. 

Uneas, Okla.—A_ feed 
established here by Roy Edwards. 

Tonkawa, Okla.—The office of the Wheat 
Growers Elvtr. was robbed of a radio recently. 

Sturgis, Okla.—Windstorm slightly damaged 
the elevator of the Farmers Elvtr. Co. on Jan. 
18. 

Keyes, Okla.—The Farmers Elvtr. Co.’s eleva- 
tor was slightly damaged by windstorm on 
Jan. 18. 

Wyandotte, Okla.—The F. M. Reed Feed Mill 
has been leased for five years by Frank Fisk, 
Leonard Ziebert and T, B. Walker, who will 
manufacture a complete line of feeds and op- 
erate a grain department, 


Stillwater, Okla.—L. D. Shannon, manager of 
the Shannon Grain & Seed Co., installed new 
and larger machinery in his plant late in Jan- 
uary, and started on a 24-hour basis, with three 
shifts of men working eight hours each. 

Stillwell, Okla.—The Arkoma Flour Mill, built 
in 1899, burned at 3 a. m. Jan. 27; loss, $15,000; 


was. recently 


mill has recently been 


nearly 2,000 bus. of corn stored in the mill 
burned also. The elevator was not damaged, 


being about 50 yards from the mill building. 

Oklahoma elevators were slightly damaged by 
windstorm on Jan. 21 as follows: Farmers Co- 
op. Ass’n, Hopeton;. Farmers Co-op. Ass’n, 
Noel; Choctaw Grain Co., Okeene; D. J. Dona- 
hoe’s north elevator, Red Rock; Wheeler Bros., 
Watonga. 


GRAIN & FEED JOURNALS Consolidated 


Byars, Okla.—In a $30,009 fire that razed five 
buildings in the business block here during the 
night of Jan. 22, a feed mill was among those 
destroyed. 


Hydro, Okla.—Chet Nowka has bot an inter- 
est in the Sure Treat Cereal Mill from Frank 
Hartley, former manager. The other stockhold- 
ers in the coneern are Alva Swartzendruber 
(who succeeded Mr. Hartley as manager), Mr. 
Zahn, pres., and Judge Randall. 


Pawnee, Okla.—About 800 bus. of corn and 300 
bus. of wheat was destroyed with the Hudson 
Grain Co.'s elevator in the fire of Jan. 14, rc- 
ported in the last number of the Journals. All 
of the machinery was too badly damaged to be 
used again. J. O. Hudson, owner and manager 
of the business, has established offices in the 
scale house where he is conducting his usual 
business until the elevator can be rebuilt. 


PACIFIC NORTHWEST 


Malad City, Ida.—Diesel engine power may be 
installed in the near future by Crowther Bros. 
Milling Co. 

Seattle, Wash.—The Seattle Merchants Ex- 
change recently elected the following: Pres., 
Roger D. Pinneo; trustees, S. C. Armstrong, L. 
P. Baumann, H. L. McIntyre. 


Everett, Wash.—The Farmers Feed Co. is now 
located in its new building, erected at a cost 


of about $1,000, with all the milling and mixing 


machinery in operation. Constantine P. Kout- 
las is the proprietor. 


Pres. H. J. Elliott, of the Oregon Feed Dealers 


Ass’n, announces the appointment of the fol- 
lowing legislative com/’ite: Chairman, Willis 
Small, Eugene; Dan Hogan, Portland; Wm. 


Theda, Hillsboro; Walter Barkus, Salem. 
Olympia, Wash.—S. B. 63 would regulate trucks 
by putting practically all trucking on highways 
under regulation of the department of public 
works, requiring a bond, mileage tax and close 
supervision, delivery within certain limits being 
exempted. All co-operatives would be exempted. 
Olympia, Wash.—The house com’ite on agri- 
culture is considering a proposed revision of 
the feed law, the chief features of the new law 
being a $6 tax per brand of feed, proceeds for 
analysis and regulation; includes under the law 
all commercial feeds, fertilizers and livestock 
remedies, and fixes 100 pounds as the standard 
sack of mixed feed, when sold by the sack. 


Seattle, Wash.—Following the death of Phil 
Benedict, manager of Kerr Gifford & Co.’s Seat- 
tle office, as reported in the Journal’s last num- 
ber, the company has made changes in the man- 
agement of several of its offices, as follows: 
Dewey Leach comes to the local office from 
Spokane; Karl Baumgarner, from Lewiston, Ida., 
to Spokane; F. W. Rudolph, from Pullman, 
Wash., to Lewiston, Ida. 

Yakima, Wash.—The old waterwheel that 
furnished power for the first flour mill built by 
white settlers in the Yakima Valley was again 
in use Jan. 26, the first time since the original 
mill burned down 23 years ago. James Reese 
had it dug out of the mud at Wide Hollow 
creek, at Union Gap, and installed in a small 
grist mill he has built. The first cornmeal has 
been turned out.—F. K. H. 


Salem, Ore.—The new proposed motor trans- 
portation code, SB 63, is favored in the report 
of the division of transportation, department 
of public works, on a motor vehicle traffic sur- 
vey, taken during the: last three months of 
1932, during which pertod a check of traffie in 
Snoqualmie Pass showed that, of all truck 
traffic thru the pass, only 8.6% was handled by 
certified carriers, 17.7% was handled by com- 
mercial shippers hauling their own goods, while 
the ‘‘wildeat’’ or contract truckers handled 
73.7%. 


Specialists in Ventilating Grain Elevator 
Legs and Grain Storage Bins 


HE ROBERTSONE2 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


District offices in Chicago, St. Louis, Minneapolis and other large Cities 
ROBERTSON PROTECTED METAL ROOFING AND SIDING IS STRONG AND CORROSION-PROOF 


Colbert, Wash.—A feed mill may be estab- 
lished here by L. A. Caughey. 


Industrial insurance problem arising from re- 
classification of feed stores and mills has been 
adjusted in principle by Manager Floyd Oles, of 
the Feed Dealers Ass’n of Washington, with de- 
partment of labor and industries at Olympia. 
The question was over retroactive charges and 
eredits on firms whose class was changed. Med- 
ical aid claims do not affect industrial insur- 
ance individual or class rates, and affect med- 
ical aid rate only in that they are considered 


in the periodical revisions of the medical aid 


rate for the class. 


Portland, Ore.—The truck and bus bill pre- 
sented to the Oregon Legislature thru the Port- 
land Traffic & Transportation Club and the 
Portland Industrial Shippers Club has received 
the endorsement of the Portland district of the 
Oregon Feed Dealers Ass’1ri, the members of 
which believe that this bill better protects the 
shippers and consumers of all commodities by 
eurbing fly-by-night operators, altho there are 
some minor points in it that are objectionable. 
By the provisions of this bill all trucks operated 
on public highways would come under the juris- 
diction of the public service commissioner, to 


whom it would give broad powers. The bill 
provides strict regulations of rates, routes, 
schedules, etc. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Allentown, Pa.—Henry 8S. Shelly, this city’s 
leading grain broker for the last 35 years, went 
to bed on Jan. 23, grief-stricken after having 
learned of the deaths of two of his friends 
that day. Half an hour later, he, too, died 
from heart trouble before a doctor could be 
summoned. Mr. Shelly was 62 years old. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Dupree, S. D.—An effort is being made to 
have a flour mill located here. 


Colome, S. D.—In the near future a diesel en- 
gine will be installed by the Rosebud Milling 
Co. 


Mission, S. D.—The installation of a new en- 
gine is contemplated by the Mission Flour & 
Grain Co. 


Rowena, S. D.—W. J. Morrison closed his ele- 
vator business here recently. He h.s no plans 
for the future at present.—Art Torkelson. 


Agar, S. D.—The Atlas Elvtr. Co.’s large ele- 
vator at this station, along with the coal sheds, 
was completely destroyed Jan. 21, the cause 
of the fire being unknown. A contract has 
been awarded the T. E. Ibberson Co. for re- 
building, which will be taken care of at once. 
A new 30,000-bu. 12-bin elevator with one leg, 
10-ton scale, dump, 100-bu. hopper scale and a 
10-ton coal scale will replace the fire loss. A 
five-bin coal shed will also be built. The Ib- 


berson Co. had men at Agar in about a week’ 


after the fire, cleaning away the debris and 
arranging for the erection of the new building. 


James, S., D.—The Ferney Farmers Co-op. 
Elvtr. Co. (headquarters Groton, S. D.) has let 
the contract for a 35,000-bu. elevator to replace 
the one that burned in November. The new 
plant will be of cribbed constructien, built on 
a reinforced concrete foundation. The elevator 
will be divided into 18 bins, all hoppered. 
Equipment will consist of two stands of eleva- 
tor legs, 15-ton dump scale, automatic shipping 
seale, air lift, and a Diesel engine will be 
used for power. All shafting for transmission 
machinery in the entire plant will be equipped 
with R. R. Howell-Timken Roller Bearings. 
Office and engine room will be built adjacent to 
the driveway, the engine room being in the 
basement under office. A hot air furnace will 
be installed in the engine room with register 
leading to office. The entire sides of elevator, 
driveway and office will be covered with No. 
26 gage galvanized elevator plates and all roofs 
will have No. 26 gage galvanized standing seam 
roofing. Construction was planned to start 
about Feb. 1. The Hogenson Const. Co. has the 
contract. 


SOUTHEAST 


Sparta, Ga.—The grist and flour mill operated 
for a number of years by M. W. Harris, Sr., and 
now in charge of his son, Moses Harris, is to 
have many improvements made init. This mill 
has been serving folks of this district for over 
one hundred years. 
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Roanoke, Va.—A magnetic separator has been 
installed in its feed department by the Northern 
State Mill & Grain Co. 


Birmingham, Ala.—Grain men are interested 
in the special session of the legislature which 
has been ealled to do something about the 
state’s $20,000,000 debt. A 2% sales tax modeled 
after the Mississippi law is proposed.—G. H. W. 


Birmingham, Ala.—R. C. Blanton, secy’-treas. 
Cosby-Hodges Milling Co., has been elected pres. 
of the Birmingham Credit Men’s Ass’n. W. M. 
Cosby, chairman of the board of Cosby-Hodges 
Milling Co. was recently honored as the oldest 
member of the Birmingham Y. M. C. A. His 
membership extends over 40 years.—G. H. W. 

Elkton, Va.—The Elkton Milling Co.’s plant, 
owned by E’idward P. Louderback, burned during 
the afternoon of Jan. 25; loss, $30,000; insur- 
ance, about $20,000. New machinery of the 
latest type was installed in the plant about 
five years ago. About 3,000 bus. of wheat, 400 
bus. of corn, 35 tons of feed and 150 barrels of 
flour were destroyed also. 


TENNESSEE 


Nashville, Tenn.—Hermitage Féed Mills, in- 
corporated; capital stock, 2,000 shares of no par 
value; incorporators: George G. Keith, Alfred 
T. Levine and W. H. Levine. 

Fairfield (r. d. from Wartrace), Tenn.—John 
H. Justice, of Manchester, has bot the Fairfield 
Mills and is putting the machinery in shape for 
immedate operation. Mr. Justice has operated 
mills at Fayetteville and at Hillsboro. 


Columbia, Tenn.—The City Mill & Grain Co. 
has been placed in receivership and Mr. Fariss 
placed in charge of the company’s affairs. The 
petition asking for the receivership charges the 
corporation with being hopelessly insolvent, al- 
leging that much indebtedness has accrued, in- 
cluding $20,000 due the McLemore interests from 
whom, the property was purchased. 


TEXAS 


Fort Worth, Tex.—Scott Bros. Grain Co., Inc., 
is decreasing its capital stock from $200,000 to 
$100,000. 

Ennis, .Tex.—The City Mill, Sparkman & Clark, 
owners, was damaged by fire of unknown origin 
on Jan. 12; loss, $15,000. 

Gruver, Tex.—Mail addressed to J. L. Davis, 
local manager for the A. P. Borger Grain Co., 


is returned with the notice that he has removed . 


to Lubbock, Tex. 


Conlen, Tex.—I am moving to Conlen, where 
I will have charge of an elevator for the Henne- 
man Grain & Seed Co., commencing Feb. 1.— 
Vernon Shields (formerly of Vega, Tex.). 

Terrell, Tex.—The Terrell Milling Co.’s new 
feed mill plant, reported previously, and which 
replaces the plant severely damaged by fire last 
June, kept open house from noon until 9 o'clock 
Jan. 27, the opening day. Every department of 
the.mill was in operation and courteous em- 
ployes were on hand to show visitors every 
part of the new machinery and equipment. 


Dallas, Tex.—J. Perry Burrus, well-known ele- 
vator and mill man of Texas, died at one of 
the Dallas hospitals Jan. 26, at the age of 60 
years. His interests, which were extensive, in- 
eluded among others the Perry Burrus Elvtrs. 
at Dallas and Lubbock, the Lone Star Elvtrs. 
at Ft. Worth and the Burrus Panhandle Elvtrs. 
at Amarillo, the total capacity of these houses 
being nearly 8,000,000 bus. He operated a num- 
ber of flour mills and had bank, insurance, cot- 
ton mill and railroad interests also. 


WISCONSIN 


Milwaukee, Wis.—W. Thurman Riley, of Dal- 
ton, Riley & Co., has made application for 
membership in the Grain & Stock Exchange. 


Janesville, Wis.—Forty members of the Rock 
County Grain Dealers Ass’n met at the Myers 
Hotel Jan. 20 for a dinner and business meeting. 


Barron, Wis.—Mail addressed to Louis Foss is 
returned marked ‘‘Unknown,” altho it was re- 
cently reported that he had taken over the feed 
plant at this point and was manufacturing poul- 
try and livestock feeds. 


Milwaukee, Wis.—The board of directors of 
the Grain & Stock Exchange has made the fol- 
lowing increases in weighing and inspection 
fees, effective Feb. 1: Out-weighing, 90c per 
carload; out-inspection, $1 per carload. 
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Elk Mound, Wis.—Notice of dissolution of the 


Elk Mound Elvtr. Co. (which dealt in grain 
products, feed and flour) has been filed with 
the sec’y of state. 

Wautoma, Wis.—A new feed mixer was re- 


cently installed at the plant of Dahlke, Giese & 
Walker. This mill company, which has been op- 
erating here for years, was incorporated last 
month, the corporate name being Dahlke, Giese 
& Walker Co.; capital stock, $60,000, 


Young America (Barton p. o.), Wis.—Fire, 


thot to have been caused by a hot box on a 
wheel shaft, did about $6,000 damage to the 
Suckow Milling Co.’s plant Jan. 19. The fire 


was confined to the tower of the building; loss 
covered by insurance. Considerable additional 
damage was done by. water. The burned portion 
of the mill will be rebuilt, and much new ma- 
chinery will have to be installed. 

Milwaukee, Wis.—Friends of Albert R. Taylor, 
well known grain man, formerly of Milwaukee 


,and at present manager of the Stratton Grain 


Co., at St. Joseph, Mo., are interested in the an- 
nouncement that he has just been elected a 
vice-pres. of the Union Terminal Railway Co. 
and the vice-pres. of the Buchanan Elvtr. Co., 
of St. Joseph, the Buchanan Co. being a sub- 
sidiary of the Union Terminal Railway Co. and 
the owner of the elevator operated by Stratton 
Grain Co. 


Meeting Farmers Grain Dealers 
Ass'n of lowa 


The 29th annual meeting of the Farmers 
Grain Dealers Ass’n of-lowa was held at Ft. 
Dodge, Jan. 24, 25 and 26. 

Oscar Heline of Marcus was reelected presi- 
dent with Harry Sumners of Clarion vice- 
president and W. H. Thompson of Ft. Dodge 
secretary. Two new members were elected to 
the board of directors. George W. Feil of 
Riverton and Nick Schuver of Bremer were 
elected in place of A. H. Sporleder of Carroll 
and H. B. Booknau of Malcom. N. K. An- 
derson of Thompson was reelected. 


SEC’Y W. H. THOMPSON said: 
Sec’y Thompson’s Report 


During the past year I attended 37 elevator 
board meetings and 24 annual meetings, and in 
most cases was present at the board meeting 
before the annual meeting. I made over 100 
calls on local elevators, and the association held 
27 county and district meetings last October 
and November in connection with our educa— 
tional work, which were attended by 140 com— 
panies with an average attendance of 19% at 
each meeting. I spent 7514 days away from the 
office on business for the association, insurance 
company and national association. We had ap— 
proximately 2,624 callers at the office, received 
11,466 pieces of mail and sent out about 18,847 
letters the past year. 


Surety Bonds—On Nov. 1, 
fidelity bonds in force in the total amount of 
$1,171,500, an increase of 19 bonds the past 
year. The total cost of these 313 bonds was $5,— 
857.50, and if written separately at old—line rates 
they would have cost twice that amount. There 
were five bond losses paid on Iowa managers 
last year, totaling $12,206.76, so the bond busi- 
ness was not profitable to the insurance com- 
pany last year. and this will explain the in-— 
crease in rate last May, from $3.00 to $5.00 per 
thousand, It does not reflect any credit on our 
elevators or association to have a manager go 
wrong, but it does behoove our companies to 
see that all employes are bonded. 


Workmen’s Compensation and Public Liabili- 
ty—Two hundred and eleven companies are car— 
rying workmen’s compensation, 128 public lia— 
bility and 13 property damage. This payroll 
was $666,100, against $750,000 the previous year, 
an actual reduction of about 12 per cent. We 
handled 42 claims for member elevators, com— 
pared with 33 the previous year. We have not 
had much difficulty in settling the compensa— 
tion due on claims as the state law governs in 
all cases, but we have had trouble with the 
doctors. 


Fire Insurance—We have had nearly as large 
a gain in new policy holders this year as last, 
and have reduced the total amount of our old 
policies about 10 per cent, or $600,000. There 
are still many policies for us to adjust, and we 
would appreciate your sending in your policy if 
you are overinsured. 

Our losses the past year were over 60 per 
cent higher than last year. We have had heavy 
losses for two years in succession, which is 
rather unusual. It was necessary to draw on 
our surplus to meet these losses, but they were 


[Concluded on page 95] 


1932, we had 313 
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Grain Carriers. 


The new 50c per 100 lbs. rail rate on corn 
from Mississippi Valley territory to the Pacific 
Coast, to be put in effect by the transcontinental 


_ 


carriers, will apply also on corn products, car , 


minimum 50,000 Ibs. 


Atlee Pomerene, chairman of the R. F. C., 
told a senate sub-com/’ite, Jan. 31: Out of 
$337,435,093 authorized, the corporation has 
advanced $290,855,553 to railroads, of which 
$11,881,000 has been repaid. 

Having lost the’r hay business to truckers 
the hay dealers of Portland, Ore., decided to 
go into the trucking business. One of them 
is now trucking hay from east of the moun- 
tains and selling to retailers in the Portland 
district. 

Detailed information furnished by the 
agents at all railway stations in the seventeen 
states in the Mississippi valley shows that the 
freight handled by the trucks in these states 
would have yielded the railways, if it had been 
handled by rail, more than 180 million dollars 
in earnings. 

Chicago, Ill—The Keeshin Motor Express 
Co. has been denied a certificate of conveni- 
ence and necessity by the Illinois Commerce 
Commission, and will have to continue oper- 
ating without protection from irresponsible 
truckers horning into its field extending from 
South Bend and Fort Wayne to the Missis- 
sippi River and South from Chicago to 
Peoria. 

Kansas City, Mo.—The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has authorized railroads 
to publish extension of time limit on wheat 
and rye tonnage at Kansas City upon ten 
days’ notice. The transportation com/’ite of 
the Kansas City Board of Trade has requested 
carriers to announce the effective date of 
the time limit extension at the earliest pos- 
sible date. 

Grain and grain products were loaded into 
26,757 cars during the week ended Jan. 21, 
against 32,558 cars during the’ like week o2 
1932. Grain and grain products loading for 
the three weeks ending Jan. 21 were 81,214, 


against 134,134 for the corresponding three 
weeks of 1929. Some of this decrease is due to 


high freight rates prohibiting movement of 
low priced grain, and part to diversion to motor 
trucks. 

Minneapolis, Minn.—The two opening days 
of the hearing here by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission on western grain rates 
were taken up by North Dakota experts al- 
leging that the high rates forced the closing 
of local mills and the transfer of milling ca- 
pacity to terminals. Representatives of the 
state railroad commissions of Nebraska, Min- 
nesota and North and South Dakota are sit- 
ting with Examiners Mackley and Hall. 


New York’s barge canal is costing the state 
$10,000,000 a year for maintenance, plus in- 
terest on the investment. It cost the taxpay- 
ers in 1929 $3.47 per ton to carry the 2,876,000 
tons of freight on the canal, when the Lacka- 
wanna Railroad paralleling the canal earned 
an average freight rate of $2.09 per ton in 
1929, so that the taxpayers of the state could 
have contracted with the Lackawanna to 
handle all the traffic, paid the entire freight 
bill of the shippers and still saved $1.38 a ton. 


The Supreme Court of the United States 
in a recent decision held that the Interstate 
Commerce Commission has exceeded its au- 
thority in ordering the O. W. R. & N. Co. 
to extend its line of railroad from Crane to 
Crescent Lake, Ore., a distance of 185 miles. 
the court said: The railroads, though dedi- 
cated to a public use, remain the private 
property of their owners, and their assets 
may not be taken without just compensation. 
The transportation act has not abolished this 


proprietorship. State courts have uniformly 
heid that to require extension of existing 
lines beyond the scope of the carrier’s’ com- 
mitment tg the public service is a taking of 
property in violation of the federal constitu- 
tion. The decisions of this court will be 
searched in vain for the announcement of any 
principle of constitutional interpretation 
which would support the order of the Com- 
mission, 


Reduced Rates Might Help 
the R. Rs. 


“Forty-three years ago,” said J. Wriggels- 
worth, of Wriggelsworth & Koch, Howell, 
Mich., “I started working as an agent on the 
railroad at Cohoctah, Mich. At that time the 
railroad carried a 20-car train of 60-cap cars 
from Cohoctah to Detroit or Toledo for $360. 
Now the same route carries cars holding al- 
most twice as much grain, and trains will aver- 
age about 80 cars. The rate charged for the 
train will be about $5,500. The rate has been 
expanded far beyond the capacities of the cars 
and of the trains. 

“A good share of the trouble with the rail- 
roads is that they overexpanded during the 
war, building over-sized equipment. They are 
still seeking to earn dividends on such equip- 
ment, for which the need has disappeared. 

“Legislation against the trucks is a round- 
about way of placing the railroads’ troubles on 
the overburdened farmer and farm products. 
Let the railroads write down their valuations 
and reduce their rates if they want their busi- 
ness back.” 


Track Scales in Grain Weighing 
Service 


The industry-owned scales tested by the 
Bureau of Standards in the past year in- 
cluded 72 railway track scales used for weigh- 
ing carload shipments of grain. For scales 


_ in. this special class of service, the required 


standard of test performance, adopted pur- 
suant to recommendation of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission (Docket 9009), is an 
allowable mean maximum indicated error 
equivalent to one-tenth of one per cent to be 
computed from the two greatest errors devel- 
oped with a test load at positions which may 
be assumed by the trucks of a freight car 
used for transporting bulk grain.. 


Of the 72 grain weighing track scales 
tested, 64% were correct within the adopted 
tolerance and the average error for all was 
0.13%. It may be said that these figures, 
taken in connection with the results of tests 
made in recent years, indicate that apparent- 
ly commendable improvement in the general 
grade of performance by grain weighing 
scales is in progress. Factors to which such 
progress must be. attributed, however, are 
increased vigilance of maintenance measures 
and more accurate and frequent adjustments, 
rather than replacement of inadequate equip- 
ment, Thus it is found that but 18% of the 
grain scales tested in the past year were of 
the modern type recommended for use in 
weighing grain. In this latter connection, 
it should be understood that. the exacting 
performance requirements for grain weigh- 
ing scales contemplate use of the original 
specification type scale and that the newer 
light industrial service track scale is not in- 
tended for grain weighing service. 


At the major terminal markets where grain 
deliveries are weighed under supervision of 
some responsible agency, the routine system 
of scale tests and inspections enforced by 
those agencies have, to some extent, com- 
pensated for the deficiency of the scales in 
use.—From Jan. 16 report of the Bureau for 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1932. 


outstanding. 
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A Differential on Truck-Hauled 
Wheat 


“UNLESS the railroads write down their 
valuations and earn money with lower rates 
that people can afford to pay, and with which 
the trucks will have to compete,” says G. P. 
Burkhart, Fowlerville, Mich., “they may ex- 
pect their stocks to become so worthless as to 
fade from Stock Exchange lists, and their 
bond holders will become stockholders, subject 
to the passing of dividends. 

“We should like to see the railroads prosper, 
but do not see how it is possible under present 
rate schedules, unless everybody does as have 
the flour mills in Detroit. They placed a dif- 
ferential against truck-hauled wheat so that it 
is on a competitive basis with that hauled in 
by rail. The movement of wheat into Detroit 
by truck has practically ceased.” 


Decisions and New Complaints 
Before the Interstate Commerce Commission ; 
No. 25512, Davis Milling Co., Inc., v. A. C. 

L. By Examiner T. Naftalin. Dismissal pro- 

posed. Rates, corn, Illinois and Kentucky points 

to Norfolk, Va., there milled and the product 
reshipped to Augusta, Ga., not shown to have 
been unreasonable. 

No. 24188, Light Grain & Milling Co. v. 

C. R. I. & G. et al. and a sub-number, Same y. 


A. T. & S. F. By division 3. Rates applicable, - 


grain and grain products, from Liberal, Kan., 
and from various points to Liberal, there ac- 
corded transit and reforwarded to destinations 
in New Mexico,-unreasonable and in violation 
of the fourth section. Rates on shipments 
covered by special docket applications Nos. 
105252 and 120064 covered in the title case, 
unreasonable and in violation of the fourth sec- 
tion to the extent they exceeded the rates 
contemporaneously in effect in El Paso, Tex. 
Assailed rates, two carloads to Santa Fe, N. M., 
unreasonable to the extent that those from 
Liberal exceeded 44 cents on the flour and 39.5 
cents on the corn and rye, and that from Sand 
Springs, Okla., exceeded 64 cents on the flour. 
Reparation awarded. Railroads authorized to 
waive outstanding undercharges. 


No. 24828, Red Star Milling Co. v. A. T. 
& N. By Examiner J. P. McGrath. Dismissal 
proposed. The examiner said the Commission 
should find that shipments of wheat, points in 
Oklahoma, milled in transit at Wichita, Kan., 
and the products forwarded to southern terri- 
tory south of and including Tennessee and 


. North Carolina for domestic use and to New 


Orleans, La., and Mobile, Ala., for export, were 
and are subject to a tariff item which provided 
and provides that shipments milled at a point 
not in a direct line of movement would be 
and will be charged at the highest rate ap- 
plicable on. any of the movements involved; 
that the applicable rates were and are those in 
effect from Wichita; and that on shipments 
other than those on which the Wichita rates 
were charged and collected, undercharges were 
Applicable rate proposed to be 
found not unreasonable. 


Farm Professor Against 
Allotment 


J. T. Sanders, professor of agricultural 
economics at the Oklahoma Agricultural Col- 
lege, says domestic allotment “is not a farm 
relief measure. It is an agricultural grief 


measure.” 

He pointed out that farm production costs 
are well fixed before the crop is in the ground 
or the pigs farrowed. The farmer cannot lay 
off workers, because he and his family provide 
80% of the man power. 

“The farm is a nonreversible machine. 
stand still, but it cannot back up.” 

Therefore, any benefits derived from the bill’s 
restriction of production, he explained, would 
be very largely offset by increase in cost of 
production, 

If you think that farm board stabilization cr 
prohibition is unpopular, just try imposing this 
thing on the American farmer. d 
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Decisions 


involving rules, methods and prac- 


_ Futures Contract Invalid in 


Texas 
The Court of Civil Appeals of Texas on Nove‘ 


(26; 1932, reversed the decision of the district 


* 


Board of Trade. 


court in the suit by C. B. Erwin against H. E. 
White to recover on wheat hauled to White's 
elevator at Washburn. 

The first contract provided that the 6,388.75 
bus. were to be settled for at 33, 32 and 3lc per 
bushel for the different lots, under the Chicago 
December future before Dec. 1. 

Later Erwin persuaded White to cancel the 
contract, loan him $1,150 on the wheat and use 
10 cents per bushel as margin on the purchase 
of an equal number of bushels on the Chicago 
From the time the second con- 
tract was made, July 18, 1931, the price dropped 


to 45c, by Oct. 5 exhausting the 10c margin, 


White giving Erwin notice, handed him his 
$1,150 note for the money advanced and telling 


him the transaction was closed. 


Dissatisfied with the outcome of his specu- 
lation’ Erwin elected to claim that the second 


- contract was void as a wager, leaving the first 


- agreement in effect, and brot suit on that alle- 


gation. The lower court decided in favor of 
White but the court of appeals held that it was 


a wagering contract invalid under Art. 658 of 


the Texas statutes and could not supersede the 
original agreement. This ruling was made in 
the face of proof that White had bought at 
different dates 50,000 bus. of Chicago December 
wheat thru the Henderson Grain Co., of Ama- 
rillo and Ft. Worth.—54 S. W. Rep. (2d) 867. 


_ Protests Domestic Allotment 


Bill 


Thos. R. Cain, pres. of the Farmers Na- 
tional Grain Dealers Ass’n, comprising some 
4,000 elevators and having 400,000 stockholder 
members in 10 midwest states and an equal 
number of farmer patrons, on Jan. 26 tele- 
graphed the Senate Com’ite on Agriculture a 
protest against the enactment of the domestic 


_ allotment bill. He said: 
Agriculture is in dire distress. It cannot sur- 
vive further experiments. The allotment plan 


bill now before your com’ite is a huge, costly 
experiment—a price fixing tax incr easing meas-~ 
ure, doubtful in accomplishment, requiring huge 
administrative machinery. Farmers are opposed 


to it both because it is ineffective and because 


t ee Washington officialdom in direct con- 

of every farm in the country. The farmers 
lose control of their own affairs under such 
a plan. 

A country revolution is brewing not against 
government but against false farm leadership 
trying to hang upon us an allotment or other 
unsound legislative experiments. 

The way to aid agriculture is: 

1. Establish reciprocal tariff adjustments to 
restore foreign markets now closed to agricul- 
tural products. 

2. Maintain full tariff protection for agricul- 
ture and shut out foreign substitutes now dis- 
placing farmers’ products in this country. 


3. Repeal the agricultural marketing act abol- 
ishing the Farm Board and subsidiaries and 
taking the government out of the farmers’ 
market. 

4. Reorganize rural credit institutions and 
provide financial assistance to prevent general 
farm foreclosures. 


5. Reduce governmental expenses. 


Walter Lippman, the well known economist, 


ls the domestic allotment bill a package 
dynamite quite sufficiently charged to 
reck any political party fostering it. The 
portunities for corruption are infinite, he 


Fire Insurance to Owner 


The Supreme Court of Kansas on Dec. 10, 
1932, decided in favor of Ben Raines in his 
suit against the Central States Fire Ins. Co. 
to recover on a $2,000 policy of insurance on 
his grain elevator at Preston. 


The policy was in the ordinary Kansas stand- 
ard form. 


The elevator and its contents of wheat and 
corn to the value of $1,666.33 was destroyed by 
fire on Jan. 27, 1930. The defense was that 
Raines had no insurable interest in the grain 
except to the extent of $16.66. 


Raines testified that he had an arrangement 
with the Root Grain Co., whereby they fur- 
nished him money to pay for the grain; that 
he paid for the grain as it was delivered, and 
then drew a draft on the Root Grain Co. thru 
the bank for the amount of the purchase; that 
he was to get 25 per cent of the net profit made 
from the sale of the grain purchased for the 
use and operation of the elevator, and that he 
had been reimbursed for all of the money ex- 
pended in purchasing grain, except a very small 
amount. -He admitted having signed what was 
identified and offered in evidence as Exhibit D, 
which is as follows: 


“T was the sole owner of the elevator at the 
time of the loss, but was using it as a buy-— 
ing station for the Root Grain Co. of Kansas 
City, Mo. We bought the grain and gave our 
check to pay for it and: each day we drew a 
draft on Root Grain Co. for same amount of 
grain bought and paid for by us, the draft was 
handled through The Farmers State Bank at 
Turon, Kan., and when there was enough grain 
bought to fill a car it was loaded out for the 
Root Grain Co. and all of the grain in the ele— 
vator at the time of the fire belonged to the 
Root Grain Co. 

“By Ben Raines.’’ 

On redirect examination he explained that he 
signed this statement at the suggestion ofthe 
insurance adjuster, who said he had to have 


it in order to settle up the loss. 


He said: The Root Grain Co. wanted me to 
take the elevator and run it, buy the grain. I 
was to get 25% of the net profits and the other 
75% was to be applied on my brother’s indebt- 
edness to the Root Grain Co., and the Root 
Grain Co. was to furnish the finances. The 
terms were, I was to pay six per cent interest 
for the money. I borrowed it from them. I 
gave no note or other evidence of indebtedness. 
I did not give any mortgage or any lien on the 
grain to anybody. * * * When the grain was 
bought it was my grain and I stood the loss. 


The Court said: Appellee testified that the 
arrangement was for the advancement of 
finances with which to carry on his business. 
He paid interest on the money. He was ob- 
ligated to stand the loss, if any. The terms of 
the contract were not definitely established, and 
the court: could not, as a matter of law, con- 
strue the contract. The conditions of the con- 
tract under the evidence was a question of fact 
for the jury to determine.—18 Pac. Rep. (2d) 
485. 


Insurance Notes 


Insurance companies are ruling against 
portable grinding on farms, claiming it in- 
creases fire hazards to risky levels. One of 
the provisions in the recommendations made 
by the directors of the Calumet County Mu- 
tual Fire Insurance Co., New Holstein, Wis., 
declares insurance ‘shall not be effective when 
a portable hammer mill is operated in or near 
any farm building of a policy holder. 
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The Rise of Exchange Trading 


Exchange trading in .the United States has 
weathered every upheaval of possible influence 
on this modern method of transacting com-— 
merce—with proper federal co-operation the ex— 
changes can be counted on for leadership out 
of our existing economic troubles. 

This assurance was given in an address by 
Peter B. Carey, president of the Board of 
Trade, at Chicago Jan. 26, tracing the rise 
of exchanges in the first of a series of in- 
formative public lectures sponsored by the As— 
sociation of Grain Commission Merchants. ‘ 

The basis for the modern method of trading 
in contracts for future delivery is found in 
“to arrive’ trading practiced on the Chicago 
Board of Trade as early as 1855, Mr. Carey 
stated. Until then, speculative trade in com-— 
modities was comparatively dormant. 

In 1853 when 10 a. m. was the hour for the 
exchange meeting, the secretary of the board 
of traae was directed to provide a free lunch 
of crackers, cheese and ale tor .all members 
who attended. But shortly after the free lunch 
era, the evolutionary processes began which 
built up the exchange rapidly. 

Basically, the contract under which we oper— 
ate today is the same as that of the 1870's. It 
has been necessary to alter Board of Trade 
rules as weaknesses developed. Departments 
have been added and the lines of regulation 
of the conduct of members have continually 
drawn tighter in protection of the publie in— 
terest. 

The dominant feature of exchange trading to— 
day is its futures markets. Each step in our 
market’s growth has been inspired by the 
common aim of meeting an urgent need in the 
handling of actual grain. This was true of 
the step-by-step development of the ‘‘to arrive’’ 
contract. It is equally true of the futures con— 
tract which evolved later and with which we 
are familiar today. 

For more than seventy-five of its eighty-five 
years of history-making, members of the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade have engaged in specula— 
tive trade. 

They have provided also distributive market- 
ing for more than 15 billion bushels of physical 
grain and, what is vastly more important, have 
shouldered the burden of many times this 
amount in speculative trades to provide price 
insurance, or hedging facilities so essential to 
the marketing of the farmer’s grain. 

An impressive list of economists and jurists 
ean be cited on the matter of short selling and 
its benefit to the whole economic structure. 
First, in order to have hedging facilities, so 
beneficial to.producer as well as consumer, 


there must be a futures market. In order to 
have a futures market there must be short 
selling and long buying. To be of any value, 


a hedging market must be ever ready to Petes 
large volume of purchases and sales. Without 
short selling such a market is an impossibility. 

It is true that hedging short sales may come 
at such a time as to depress prices slightly. 
But the natural result is that the short seller 


advances the price when he buys back. Short 
selling, it must be remembered, does not in-— 
crease a crop one iota. And the size of the 


crop in the long run determines price. 

Hedging is strictly necessary to the distribu— 
tion of grain crops. The speculative markets, 
with a normal trade greatly in excess of the 
total crop yield, are the only depository to re- 
ceive these hedges. 

In its report, the Stamp Commission of Can— 
ada, which studied the subject authoritatively 
at the principal Canadian and American mar- 
kets, reported that as many as twenty hedging 
operations may properly revolve about a single 
unit of grain. 

Thru its members, the Chicago Board of 
Trade has provided an instant market, on a 
cash basis, of which the grain farmer always 
can avail himself. The crops it has distributed 
have gone to every corner of the world to feed 
the hungry. Its prices, recorded in the futures 
pits where millers and other processors hedge 
to reduce the spread of pricé between producer 
known almost instant— 
In good times, as 
commerce of the 


and consumer, are made 
ly in every civilized nation. 
in bad, it has speeded the 
world. 


Farm Union Head Against 
Acreage Control 


John Simpson, the outspoken and militant 
president of the National Farmers Union, told 
the Senate com’ite on agriculture: “We feel 
that all acreage’ control efforts will prove a 
failure.” He advocated an amendment to the 
allotment bill eliminating all regulation of the 
farmer. 

He proposed that buyers be licensed and be 
required to pay growers at least the production 
cost. 


ll 
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Bessemer, Ala.—G. 
the seed business. 

Fargo, N. D.—The seed house at the North 
Dakota Agricultural College was recently 
damaged by fire. 

Osakis, Minn.—A seed re-cleaner has been 
installed in Brown Bros. Implement store 
to serve farm trade. 

Gregory, S. D.—Wertz Seed Co. has’ es- 
tablished a branch warehouse and office here 
under L.-L. Rundall. 

Madison, Wis.—The annual Wisconsin 
Grain Show was held at the College of Agri- 
culture, Jan. 30-Feb. 3. 

Danville, 1l—John W. Dodson, of J. 
Dodson & Son, died Jan. 15. He had ee 
engaged in the seed business for the past 13 
years. 

Billings, Mont.—The warehouse and clean- 
ing plant of the Sioux City Seed Co. branch 
here, was recently destroyed by fire. The 
loss was estimated at $150,000. 

Fargo, N. D.—Ojfcers elected at the re- 
cent annual convention of the North Dakota 


L. Sides has engaged in 


Seed Dealers Ass’n held here are Roy L. 
Aney pres., and Edgar I. Olson, sec’y. 
Ames, Ia—As much as 40% damage to 


germination of barley and wheat, caused by 
scab in 1932 crops from which seed has been 
saved, is estimated by Iowa State College. 
U se of chemical dusts to increase the germi- 
nation of diseased seed is suggested. 


Oregon grown samples of Tennessee an- 
thracnose resistant red clover are being tested 
at several central west and southern experi- 
ment stations where this disease takes a heavy 
toll. If the Oregon samples retain ability 
to resist the disease a new market is expect- 
ed to open. 

Lafayette, Ind.—Newton Halterman, Rush- 
ville, was made Indiana Corn King at the 
annual agricultural conference at Purdue. Jo- 
seph C. Isley, former champion, took reserve 
honors. Other first honors were given F. D. 
Hoopengardner, Ossian, for Ruddy wheat; 
A. P. Harpel, Crawfordsville, for Probestier 
oats, and L. R. Kendall, Converse,:for Dun- 
held soybeans. 

Pendleton, Ore.——A new type of wheat, 
which seems to possess hardness, earliness, 
good yield and smut resistance is being 
watched closely at the Pendleton experiment 
station. It is a cross between White Odessa 
and Hard Federation and in nursery trials 
has been found to yield better than Hybrid 
128 and Albit, two wheats prominent in the 
Inland Empire.—F. K. H 


Directory 
Grass and Field Seed Dealers 


CONCORDIA. KANS. 
The Bowman Seed Co., wholesale field seeds. 
COUNCIL BLUFFS, IOWA 
Council Bluffs Seed Co., seed corn. 
CRAWFORDSVILLE, IND. 
Reynolds, Taylor Co,, clover, timothy. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Rudy-Patrick Seed Co., fleld seed merchants. 
PHOENIX, ARIZ. 
Capital Fuel & Feed Co., hay, alf., Berm., sor. seeds. 
SEDGWICK, KAN. 
Sedgwick Alfalfa Mills, field seed merchants, 


WAMEGO, KAN. 
Wamego Seed & Hlev. Co., alfalfa & seed corn. 


Crabbs, 


1. 


New York, N. Y.—The Radway-McCul- 
lough Seeds, Inc., has been formed by the 
New York and Cincinnati firms, the directors 
including officers of J. M. McCullough’s Sons 
Co. and I. L. Radwaner Seed Co. 


Asheville, N. C.—Control of the Asheville 
Seed Co. has been purchased by J. D. Earle, 
who is having the business moved to a build- 
ing adjoining the Earle Seed & Feed Co., 
where the two businesses, under their indi- 
vidual names, will be operated jointly. Rob- 
ert S. Jones, pres. of the Asheville concern, 
will be vice-pres. of the merged interests. 


The Clover and Alfalfa Seed 
Outlook 


Supplies of alfalfa, sweetclover and alsike 
clover seed are much lower than usual and 
may be nearly absorbed during the spring 
seeding season. Available supplies of alsike 
are the smallest in several years. Altho 
slightly larger crop was harvested in 1932 
than in 1931, the increase was more than off- 
set by a sharp reduction in carry-over, a 
lack of imports, and an increase in exports. 
Little, if any, of this seed is expected to be 
imported because of the relatively small crops 
produced in Canada and in Europe. 

Alfalfa seed supplies are the lowest in four 
years. The carry-over was reduced some- 
what last spring and was followed by the 
smallest crop in 10 years. Production de- 
clined last year to about 32,300,000 Ibs. com- 
pared with 50,300,000 in 1931 and 70,000,000 
Ibs. in 1930. Supphes were reduced further 
because Europe drew heavily upon this coun- 
try as well as Argentina following the har- 
vesting of poor crops in France and Italy. 


New Trade-Marks for Seeds 


W. E. Marshall & Co., New York, N. Y., 
have applied for registration of the word 
“Durogreen” as trade mark No. 332,437 for 
lawn and grass seed. 

Newday Seeds, Inc., Fargo, N. D., has ap- 
plied for registration of the word “Newday” 
as trade mark No. 332,137 for all types of 
farm seeds. 


Seed Movement in January 


Receipts and shipments of seeds at the vari- 
ous markets during January, compared with 


January, 1932, in bushels, except where other- 
wise noted, were as follows: 
FLAXSEED 
Receipts Shipments 
1933 1932 1933 1932 
Chica given 120,000 33,000 BY OOOS a ca cerecuct 
Pwhathe Pek sec Th, god | Sieh 212,208 77,675 
Fort William. 24,033 295402) wee 4,937 
Milwaukee 2506.0 eee cereals AAS ite eevee 
Minneapolis... 328,940 161,320 172,840 82,860 
Superior 1,314 39 31,610 3,157 
KAFIR AND MILO 
GaAlVestons’ fies. Wnoeuen. lotic Bates 95,334 
Houston 15,000 2; COON a Rees 68,571 
Hutchinson.. 28,600 127, 400. mreticaccte aie oer 
Kansas City. 133,000 168,000 107,000 99,400 
New Orleans. By 200 Sits aescuh. eamen tee tere em ete cree 
Wichita 1,800 1,800 Bi SOO), " vRs cre tate 
CANE SEED 
Kansas City. 8,050 3,450 1,150 
Fort Worth.. 1,300 28,600 Bher or 
WWitChi ta! ste. DB 2U0" Aa) sete 1,300 
SORGHUMS 
Fort Worth... 148,200 189,000 28,000 
; CLOVER 
Chicago, Ibs. 418,000 800,000 317,000 
Milwaukee, lbs. 83,400 ....... LSs02D antennae 
: TIMOTHY 
Chicago, Ibs. $894,000 922,000 575,000 1,114,000 
Milwaukee, lbs. 48,687 46,440 12/625; tae ee 
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Crop Improvement Ass'n Makes 
Awards 


Recognition of five Minnesota Premier 
Seed Growers, and a dinner composed entire- 
ly of food products grown in Minnesota, 
were outstanding features of the. annual 
banquet of the Minnesota Crop Improve- 
ment Ass'n at University Farm. 

The Premier Seed Grower selection is a 
movement sponsored by the Northwest Crop 
Improvement Ass’n and supervised by the 
Minnesota agricultural extension division “to 
stimulate public interest in good seed and 
give well-merited recognition to individuals 
who have labored to improve Minnesota field 
crops.” Medals are provided annually by 
the Northwest Crop Improvement Ass’n. 


Minneapolis, Minn. — Richard P. Wood- 
worth; who has been engaged in the grain 
business here for 43 years, was among those 
honored by award of gold medal as “premier 
seed grower” at the annual banquet Jan. 19 
of the Minnesota Crop Improvement Ass'n. 
Mr. Woodworth has always been interested 
in promoting the use of better seed, and is 
chairman of the Northwest Crop Improve- 
ment Ass’n. 


The Cure for Farm Ills 


A farmer of Champaign, Ill, H. K. Somers, 
proposes four cures, that would be “at least 
a help for the country.’ They are: 

Take restrictions and trading taxes off the 
exchanges. 

Lower the tariff walls to permit various 
nations at least to try to trade. 

Repeal all farm legislation enacted in Wash- 
ington since 1922. 

Quickly liquidate the Farm Board holdings. 

Mr. Somers’ recommendations shows that 
he has given real thought to the underlying 
causes of farm distress, particularly those de- 
structive to the farmers’ market. 


Sweet Clover—Alfalfa 
HAMILTON 


SEED & COAL CO. 
Cedar Rapids, Ia. 


Registered Trade Mark 
VIELD SEKDA 


CRABBS REYNOLDS TAYLOR CO. 


CRAWFORDSVILLE, IND. 


GRAIN 


Clover and Timothy Seeds 
GET IN TOUCH WITH US 


Verified Origin 
Hardy Nebraska 


Dakota No. 12 


Grimm and Cossack 


Car lots or less 


Get our prices and samples 


Griswold Seed & Nursery Co. 


Box 1625 Lincoln, Nebr. 


= 


‘ 


‘Vetch, hairy.... 
- Vetch, spring.. 
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August F. Mangelsdorf 


Passes Away 


August F. Mandelsdorf, Sr., 84, passed away 
at his home in Atchison, Kan., on Jan. 16, from 
complications that followed an attack of in- 
fluenza. 

Mr. Mangelsdorf founded one of the first 
seed houses in the west, and was long asso- 
ciated with the seed business in Kansas and 
the Missouri River Valley. 


World Grain Show Prize Lists 


Available if 


Plans have gone ahead for the World’s Grain 


-Exhibition & Conference to be held at Regina, 


Sask., July 24 to Aug. 5. 

Entries closed Jan. 31 and prize lists have 
been distributed by the management. 

An exhibition building has been prepared to 
house over two miles of exhibits from every 
grain producing country in the world. 


Illinois Corn Champion Raises 


136 Bus. Per Acre 


I. Edward McConnell, Reynolds, Ill., credits 
good seed and fertile soil with making him 
1932 Illinois Corn Champion for producing 
high quality grain at economical figures. He 
won the 1932 Illinois Ten-Acre Corn Growing 
contest, and took first place in the Illinois 
100-Bu. Corn Club at the 35th annual Farm & 
Home Week, Urbana, with a score of 89.2 
points out of a possible 100. 

The McConnell contest yield was 136 bus. 
per acre; cost, $16.96 per acre. The soil was 
brown silt loam. The seed was a high-yielding 
hybrid for which McConnell paid $7.50 a bu. 


Resents State in Seed Business 


The agricultural college of the state of Kan- 
sas has placed offers of seed around the state 
this season. The offers are worded to appeal 
to the farmer and the retail dealer to buy di- 
rect from the state agronomy department. No 
evidence is offered of short stocks and it looks 
very much like a direct effort on the part of 
college officials to enter the seed merchandising 
business in competition with established seeds- 
men of the state. 


Naturally resentment has increased rapidly. 
No tax-paying citizen cares to support projects 
that enter into competition with his business, 
direct or indirect. It is like giving capital to 
your competitor that he may cut your throat 
with low prices. A Kansas seedsman ex- 
presses himself thus: 


Grain & Feed Journals: There is no reason 
why the state should engage in business in 
competition with established seed firms in Kan- 
sas who are adequately equipped to furnish the 
farmers with high quality stocks. 


In Kansas the situation is much like it is in 
other states. Those engaged in an official ca- 
pacity in the State Colleges seem to get the 
itch to engage in the seed business and they 
frequently use as an excuse the claim that they 
are able to furnish the public a purer quality of 
seeds because of their technical knowledge. 


We believe that a comparison of the stocks 
which are supplied with those of a reputable 


Imports of Forage Plant Seeds 


Among the imports of forage plant seeds as 
reported by the Buro of Plant Industry during 
January and the 7 months ending January, 


have been the following, in lbs.: 
July 1, July 1, 
1932, to 1931, to 


January Jan. 31, Jan. 31, 
1933 1932 1933 1932 

ti 1 eS 76.690 5,200 76,600 
Bluegrass, Can. ...... 80,600 . 8,300 220,800 
MEE OOTIMISOTW 2.5. ts ee 667,800 1,831,200 
(Se Sh res BOUIN) ots nate 30,900 
Clover, white... 219,700 244,600 1,162,600 402,700 
Grass mixtures 400 =—-1,000 700 1,200 
Rape, winter... 374,500 310,800 3,796,300 2,360,300 
Ryegrass, Eng. 84,100 101, an ee 600 436,500 
Ruyvearass, Ital... ...... 600 3,900 51,600 


33,000 119,700 1, 650, 200 2 1h 800 
201,500 


seed house will show that the seedmen’s stocks 
are as good or better than those supplied by 
state officials engaged in the seed business. 


There is not much that we can do in a mat- 
ter like this. Weareat the mercy of the officials 
and they can make it mighty hot for a firm that 
opposes them. too. vigorously. 

An aroused public opinion against the many 
evils now existing under the socialistic form of 
government which we are now enduring needs 
to be crystallized to the extent that it will 
force the government to get out of business 
and let the tax payers work out their own 
salvation. 


Agricultural Ills and Bills 


By CLAreNce Henry, rep. Chicago Board of 
Trade, before Michigan Bean Jobbers Ass’n. 
The present agricultural crisis is the result 

of a long eontinued national policy. Our ever 

increasing tariff barriers have borne down upon 
agriculture while building an industrial su~ 
premacy. 

Agriculture in normal times buys more than 
forty per cent of the industrial production of 
our country. Labor, on the other hand, is the 
largest domestic consumer of agricultural prod— 
ucts. <A lessened buying power on the part of 
agriculture ultimately reacts upon employment 
of labor, which, in turn, reduces the farmer’s 
domestic market, and so the vicious downward 
cycle has its beginning, 

From 1922 to 1929, the world export of wheat 
had grown to 791,000,000 bus., but our share of 
this trade had dropped 21%, while our average 
tariff rates had gone up to 38%. In the years 
1950 to 1931, the world export of wheat had in-— 
creased to 814,000,000 bus., of which we sup— 
plied but 15%, while our average tariff rate was 
538%. 

Another legislative factor which reduced our 


grain exports was the passage of the Grain 
Futures Administration Act in 1922. This Act 


compelled supervision of all large accounts on 
contracts for future delivery of grain by agents 
of the United States Government. Foreign goyv— 
ernments resented this snooping by our own 
federal agents and were quick to change to 
markets of other countries, whose governments 
permitted trade to flow freely without ques- 
tioning the motives of those making trade 
transactions. Then came the Agricultural Mar— 
keting Act of 1929, which also worked along 
with our increased tariffs to shut off our for- 
eign trade. You are familiar with the adminis— 
tration of the marketing act under the Federal 
Farm Board. Here in Michigan, we find that 
the Farm Board has loaned $802,000, of which 
$674,000 is still outstanding. 


Taxes—federal, state, and local—are ever 
mounting. They are almost confiscatory upon 
the farmer, who must buy in a market where 


the purehasing power of his commodities is 
only half as great as it was in 1914. His taxes, 
meanwhile, have gone up 260%. 

Reciprocal trade agreements with importing 
countries are necessary. We must adjust our 
tariff to permit sufficient imports to exchange 
for agricultural surpluses if we would regain 
our export trade. Such agreements would re— 
sult in lowering the prices of things farmers 
buy, and raise the prices of what he has to sell, 
thus equalizing the agricultural prices to the 
general price level. F 

We should repeal 
Act, and the Grain 
legislation which hinders, 
strovs a free and open market. The interests 
of the approximately ten million employed in 
agriculture, of the nine million factory work— 
ers, of the three million in transportation, and 
of the six million clerks and others employed 
in trade, are, in the last analysis, identical. 
Agriculture’s welfare is fundamental. From 
agriculture we all get our food and clothing. 
The farmer is the largest purchaser of manu- 


the 
Futures 


Agricultural Marketing 
Act, and all other 
harasses, and de- 


factured products. 

The Grain Com’ite on National Affairs, made 
up of representatives of America’s leading 
grain exchanges, after careful research makes 
the following recommendations for permanent 
farm relief: 


1. Use the tariff to help sell agricultural 
products of which we produce a surplus and 
thereby make the tariff directly effective for 
the farmer. 

2. Reach the real problem by bringing farm 
prices into equilibrium with general commodity 
prices and thus close the gap that has brought 
ruin to agriculture. 

3. Reopen the channels through which sur-— 
plus products, goods or materials in one section 
of the world may by the natural processes of 
trade be expeditiously moved to the section of 
the world where such surplus is needed. 

4, Repeal the Grain Futures Act, the Agricul— 


tural ‘Marketing Act and all other restrictive 
legislation now placed upon the processes of 
distribution and leave both agriculture and 


commerce free to operate under natural condi-— 
tions and to the mutual profit of all. 

5. Take full advantage of our tariff structure 
to increase our participation in the interna-— 


in taxation 


ly 


tional trade of the world by 
for the disposal abroad of our 
products, 

6. Induce foreign governments to 
the restrictive measures they now impose 
against the importation of American farm 
products and provide a method by which in part 
at least the indebtedness of European countries 
to the United States may be liquidated through 
enlargement of commerce between such coun— 
tries and ourselves. 

7. General and material reduction of federal, 
state and local taxation and elimination of un— 
necessary governmental activities. 


opening a means 
surplus of farm 


moderate 


government has called a con- 
ference of grain growers and merchants to 
meet Mar. 2 to consider control of the pro- 
duction and exportation of wheat. 

Argentine farmers to the number of 40,000 
have pledged themselves to plant no crops un- 
less they get a moratorium on debts, reduction 
appraisals, standard rentals, a cut 
in interest to 4 or 5 per cent, and a fixed price 
for corn—or government storage of the cur- 
rent crop—to raise prices. 


Australia’s 


“You can fool all of the people some 
of the tune, and some of the people 
ul the time, but you can’t fool all of 
the people all the time.’ 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 


If you use the 


GRAIN DRIER 
Without a 
Boiler 
that’s 
a 


RANDOLPH 


You won’t be fooled any of 
the time on— 


CAPACITY 
EFFICIENCY 
and 


FINISHED PRODUCT 


Regardless of weather con- 
ditions. 


Write for catalog. 


0. W. RANDOLPH CO. 


TOLEDO, OHIO, U. S. A. 
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Des Moines, Ia.—S. F. 156 has been filed in 
the Iowa Senate by Sen. Klemme, as a bill 
to license operators of portable feed mills. 

Washington, D. C.—The United States 
Tariff Commission will hold a hearing Feb. 14 
to consider an increased tariff on. molasses. 

French Lick, Ind.—The 25th annual con- 
vention of the American Feed Manufactur- 
ers Ass'n will be held here Thursday and 
Friday, June 1-2. 

Chemical analysis of a feed does not give 


a complete story of its value, said A. R. 
Winter of Ohio University, at the Short 
Course for Feed Dealers, last month. The 


way to find the value of a ration is to feed it 
and note the results. 

Denver, Colo.—Several feed manufacturers 
had exhibits at the 27th annual National 
Western Stock Show, held -in the Denver 
union stock yards, Jan. 14-21. Included were 
the Mountain States Mixed Feéd Co., and 

ly & Crowe Mercantile Co. 

New Orleans, La.—With disposition of the 
molasses terminals of C. U. Snyder & Co., the 
local storage facilities and sources of supply for 
cane molasses have been acquired by Manard 
Molasses Co. as agent. The Mobile terminal 
has been taken over by J. H. Leftwich & Co. 

The Corn-Hog Ratio was 19.4 in December, 
1932, according to A. J. Surratt, agricultural 
statistician, which is far from the normal of 
10 to 1. The ratio is the number of bushels 
of corn required to buy 100 Ibs. of live hogs. 
The argument is that hogs must go down or 
/COfn up: 

Young grass is high in protein, according 
to experiments described in the Journal of 
Agricultural Science, England, as being con- 
ducted in 1927-1931. Grass cut for hay con- 
tains less than one-half as much protein as 
herbage 1 to 3 weeks old: Protein content 
declines. with age. 

Since the purchase of cod liver and other 
fish oils for poultry feeding is based on their 
Vitamin D content, grain and feed dealers 
would appreciate the effort of scientists to 
find a quick and efficient means of deter- 
mining the Vitamin D value of an oil without 
submitting it to the slow process of feeding 
to baby chicks. 

Soybean production studies at the Fort Col- 
lins, Colo., station indicate highest yields 
under irrigation were made by Minsoy, Wea, 
and Saskatoon in the yellow-seed varieties; 
Soysota and Black Eyebrow in the dark-seed 
varieties. Beans harvested when ripe are 
high in protein and fat, but the quality, par- 
ticularly of protein, rapidly decreases if the 
beans are left to overripen in the field. 

Tacoma, Wash.—The Feed Dealers Ass’n 
of Washington will hold its fifth annual ‘meet- 
ing in this city at the Winthrop Hotel all day 
Tuesday, Feb. 21, starting promptly at 10 a. m. 
The sessions, as well as the luncheon meeting, 
will be in the roof garden. The banquet, at 
6:30 p. m., will be in the :hotel’s Crystal Ball 
Room. The total cost of $3 to each person 
includes both meals, all sessions and entertain- 
ment features. Gov. Martin, of Washington, 
will be on the program; C. W. Sievert, of Chi- 
cago, American Dry Milk Institute feed expert, 
will talk on vitamins in feeds and will answer 
questions at the morning session; T. W. Mc- 
Devitt, Los Angeles, district governor for the 
California ass’n, will talk on the real and 
substantial progress made in his territory on 
trade practices and resale price margins; 
Lester Livengood, of Spokane, noted taxation 
authority, will discuss taxes and answer ques- 
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tions. The entertainment com’ite consists of 
Chairman Harold Bogan, W. A. Farr, Fred 
Holm, Ralph Johnstone and Bruce Swanson. 


Mutual Feed Dealers Favor 
Farmers 


Pursuing a lenient credit policy, feed and 
grain dealers of New York State have carried 
more than their just share of the farm bur- 
dens, according to discussions at. the mid-win- 
ter meeting of the Mutual Millers & Feed 
Dealers Ass’n, held at Buffalo, Jan. 18-19. 

No official or unofficial recognition of his 
services has come to the feed and grain dealer, 
so delegates caused appointment of James S. 
Gray, Springville; C. C. Lewis, Buffalo, and 
Pres. Joseph O. Doty, to a publicity com‘ite. 
Their purpose will be to acquaint the farmers 
with the services performed by the feed 
dealers. 

Highlight speakers on the convention pro- 
gram were: 

ALBERT HART HOPKINS, 
whose careful study of “Technocracy,” 
his conviction that the theory would 
nowhere,” 


MAX F. COHN, Buffalo, who reported on 
transportation activities of the ass’n, and the 
vast degree to which trucks have taken up 
transportation of feeds. Railroads are begin- 
ning to realize that they must reduce their 
rates if they are to bring back their business, 
said Mr. Cohn. Legislation. against the trucks 
is anticipated. 


REV. EDW, 


Buffalo, 
led to 
“get us 


J. FEEGER, Buffalo, editor 
of the Catholic Union & Times, told how far 
the federal government has drifted from the 


purpose and spirit of its founders. He said in 


part: 
Since the close of the World War, the eco- 
nomic position of the farmer has weakened. 


Around 1920, the farmer thought he was facing 
an era of prosperity. He was buoyed up by the 
false prices created for his produce during a 
world crisis. He was urged by the government 
to cultivate new land, to raise more wheat and 
more cotton, without a reason. 

What followed constitutes one of the saddest 
pages in American history. At a moment when 
prudence should have dictated moderation, this 
government fell into excess. In place of facing 
a situation and meeting it with God-given and 
natural methods, Washington made the first 
definite step toward radicalism. Instead of per- 
mitting disposal of surpluses in an orderly man- 
ner, it tried to annul natural law by forcing 
disposition of surpluses.:It organized machinery 
to dictate, regulate and fix prices, knowing 
from past experiences how fatal it is to arti- 
ficially tamper with supply and demand. After 
creating an unnatural and unreasonable supply. 
the United States government set out to create 
an unnatural and unreasonable demand. It was 
like a housewife going into a room with a tem- 
perature of 50 degrees and placing her finger 
on the bulb of a thermometer until the liquid 
shot up to 75 degrees and then believing the 
air was warm. 

So far have we drifted from the ideals of con- 
stitutional government that at the moment it is 
evident that a new form of state socialism is 
to be attempted under the name of the Domes- 
tic Allotment Plan. The plan, like its prede- 
cessors, will not work because it has left out 
the human equation. It is a special sales tax 
theory that takes money out of the right hand 
pocket and puts it into the left. It takes a 
burden from the shoulders of the producer and 
places it on the shoulders of the consumer. It 
is an attempt to make the consumer pay for 
the producer’s economie sin. It is an effort to 
fix prices, an effort that has always ended in 
failure, wherever tried. 


A second test shipment of Canadian wheat 
was made recently from New York on the 
Brittanic under conditions that should. grant 
the 6-cent preference of the United Kingdom. 
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N. W. Feed Dealers’ Program 


The first annual convention of the Northwest 
Feed Dealers Ass’n will be held at Minneapolis, 
Feb. 23, in the West hotel. 

The morning session will be devoted to rou- 
tine business affairs of the ass’n, consideration 
of legislative measures, resolutions, proposed 
changes to by-laws, resolutions and election of 
officers. 

Subjects to be presented at the afternoon 
session are: 

HOW TO LOWER Power Costs—Helmer 
N. Anderson, an authority on electricity, diesel, 
gasoline and other types of power. 

TAXATION as it Applies to Feed Dealers, 
Truckers, and Portable Mills—Gunnar B. 


Bjornson, chairman of the Minnesota Tax 
Commission. 

PRACTICAL Sales Helps--H. A. Nelson, 
Fargo, N. D., a prominent feed and seed 
handler. 

HOW TO REDUCE Taxes—J. F. Reed, 


pres. of the Minnesota Taxpayers Ass’n. 


TRUCK COMPETITION and Its Effect on 
the Local Dealer—P. P. Schuneman, Minne- 


apolis, and J. T. Wright, Durand, Wis. 


General Analysis and Research 
Specialists in - 
Feeds, Grain, Fertilizers, Fats & Oils 


Runyon Testing Laboratories 
1106 Board of Trade Chicago, Ill. 


BOW SHER reheat 
Feed Mills 


Mix 
Rapidly crush ear corn (with or 
without husk) and grind all the 
small grains; either separately 
or mixed—mixed as they are 
being ground—not before or 
after. This saves time and labor. 


“COMBINATION” MILLS 


Draft. Large Capacity. 
Solidly Built. 
Life. 


ss quest. 


THE N. P. BOWSHER co. 


SOUTH BEND INDIANA 


Leather Bound $5.00] Plus 
Cloth Bound - $2.00" °%t- 
age 
for sale by 
Grain & Feed Journals 
Consolidated 


332 So. La Salle St., Chicago 
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Protest Emergency Freight Rates 


Continuance of the emergency freight rate 
surcharges on grain and grain products was 
the subject of a hearing Feb. 2 by the Inter- 


‘state Commerce Commission at Chicago. Oral 


argument will be heard by the Commission at 
Washington Feb. 17. 


R. M. FIELD, traffic manager, American 
Feed Manufacturers’ Ass’n, opened the hearing 
with a brief statement setting forth the petition 
of the Ass’n and others interested. 


L. F. BROWN, Secretary, American Feed 
Manufacturers’ Ass’n, was the first witness. 
Mr. Brown made a short statement setting 
forth the condition of the feed industry at the 
present time, taking the year 1928 as a base 
year 100% and showing how the mixed feed 
business had declined since that year. 

A composite compilation of reports from 23 
mills located in other than Western Freight 
rate territory, gives the volume for 1929 as 
104.21%, the 1930 volume as 99.52%, the 1931 
volume as 75.48% and the volume for the first 
quarter of 1932 compared with the first quar- 
ter of 1928 as 58.65%. 

A second composite compilation of reports 
from 66 mills located in all territory East of 
the Rocky Mountains, shows the 1929 volume 
as 103.06%, 1930 volume as 90.32%, 1931 vol- 
ume as 60.50% and the volume for the first 
quarter of 1932 compared with the first quarter 
of 1928 as 40.73%. 

A third composite compilation of reports 
from 43 mills located in Western Freight rate 
territory shows the 1929 volume as 97.78%, 
the 1930 volume as 85.30%, the 1931 volume as 
52.95% and the volume for the first quarter of 
1932 compared with the first quarter of 1928 
as 31.51%. 

We feel that from the representative char- 
acter of the reporting mills, these summaries 
present a reasonably accurate picture of a 
cross-section of the industry for the periods in 
question and from my knowledge of the pres- 
ent condition of the mixed feed industry. I 
venture the statement that if data were avail- 
able for the balance of the calendar year 1932 
and compilations made therefrom for the entire 


_ year 1932, a still more distressing condition 


would be revealed. 


W. A. Bruce, general 
Ralston Purina Co., St. Louis, 


traffic 
Mo., 


manager, 


J. M. 


Campbell, traffic manager, Vitality Mills, Chi- . 


cago, and J. D. Mummert, traffic manager, J. 
W. Eshelman & Sons, Lancaster, Pa., all testi- 
fied as witnesses for the Ass’n. C. A. Lahey, 
vice-president, The Quaker Oats Co., Chicago, 
made a statement for his company. J. 
aes ee trafic manager, Albert Schwill & 

. Chicago, made a statement and introduced 
cafe on behalf of his own company and 
various others in the barley and malt industry. 
George E. Breault, traffic manager, the Lar- 
rowe Milling Co., Detroit, made a statement 
for his company and others principally with 
respect to rating on dried beet pulp. F. B. 
Townsend, Minneapolis Traffic Ass’n, made a 
statement and introduced exhibits on behalf of 
various shippers of feed, malt, etc., in Min- 
neapolis. A. B. Ayers, traffic manager, The 
Cream of Wheat Sales Co., Minneapolis, also 
made a statement and introduced exhibits on 
behalf of this company. 


Feed Future Prices 


The following table shows the closing bid 
price each week in dollars per ton of standard 
bran and gray shorts for March delivery: 


St. Louis. Kansas City. 

Bran. Shorts. Bran. Shorts. 
RIPON 5 op aoc ces 8.75 9.55 7.05 7.85 
Lo. Sa 8.60 9.25 6.65 7.15 
SS re 8.50 9.50 6.95 7.80 
che 9.20 9.80 7.40 8.05 
py bss. i aera 9.20 10.00 7.20 8.15 
PINE ce Ried uis os = 20 9.15 10.00 7.25 8.10 
Bee 9.00 9.85 7.00 8.00 
RUE ee ee 9.30 9.90 7.35 8.10 


The railroads introduced some brief testi- 
mony and exhibits thru D. T. Lawrence, Chair- 
man, Traffic Executives Com’ite, Eastern Terri- 
tory, and J. R. Tilford, Chairman, Southern 
Freight Ass’n. Their statements were very 
brief, Mr. Lawrence’s remarks being ‘directed 
mainly at the package cereals for table use 
and Mr. Tilford covering mainly the general 
make-up and grouping of the emergency tariff. 
Some testimony in regard to the emergency 
tariff on coal was given and the hearing ad- 
journed at 3:00 p. m. February 3rd. 

Mixed feeds under the emergency rates were 
raised 2c per 100 lbs., giving mill feeds, not 


raised, an unfair advantage of 40 cents per 
* ton, 


which at the low. price level is often 


enough to swing the business. 


New Feed Trade Marks 


General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, Minn., has 
applied for registration of the word “Ben- 
Hur” as trade mark No. 332,038 for poultry, 
dairy and stock feed. 


Albers Bros. Milling Co., Portland, Ore., 
has applied for registration of the word 
“Paks” on a black diamond as trade mark 
No. 332,434 for animal food. 


Iowa Chemical Co., Cedar Rapids, Ia., has 
applied for registration of the words “Nutri- 
Zyme” in a diamond as trade mark No. 
327,780 for feeds for live stock and poultry. 


New York Milk Producers Seek 
Better Price 


Overs 1,000 dairy men in Western New 
York met in Rochester the middle of last 
month to complete organization of an ass’n 
with intent to demand that milk producers 
receive at least 45% of the retail price of milk, 
from wholesale buyers. 

Milk in their district now nets the producer 
about 1 cent a quart, and is sold for 8 to 12 
cents a quart. The arrangement demanded 
would give the producers about 4 cents a 
quart, materially improving their prosperity 
and making it possible for them to buy more 
and better feeds. Failure of milk buyers to 
meet the proposed scale is expected to pre- 
cipitate another milk strike. 


High Grade Cows and Feeds 
for Profit 


During her life time the average dairy cow 
produces 883 lbs. of butterfat and 22,080 Ibs. 
of milk, says estimates of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

A study of long time records of registered 
Holsteins shows 52 cows have exceeded 100,000 
Ibs. of milk while on test. 

Tilly Alcartra, a California cow, holds the 
world’s record, 201, 137.9 Ibs. of milk and 6,262 
Ibs. of butterfat in eight lactations. Seven 
average dairy cows would produce no more 
during their productive life. 

Traverse Colantha Walker, a- Michigan cow, 
produced 200,114.9 Ibs. of milk and 7,526.1 Ibs. 
of butterfat in nine lactations, the largest vol- 
ume of production of butterfat on record. 

It takes good cows and good feed to build 
high records and produce maximum profit for 
dairymen. 
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The one hopeful sign I visual‘ze in the 
business outlook is that citizens generally 
are becoming tax conscious.—Gardiner B. 
Van Ness, Chicago, III. 

Curtis B. Dall, son-in-law of Pres.-elect 
Roosevelt, has applied for membership in the 
New York Cotton Exchange. He is already a 
member of the New York Stock Exchange, 
where he is now an independent floor broker, 
with office at E. F. Hutton & Co. 


Donahue - Stratton Co. 
MILWAUKEE 
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Elevator Capacity at Milwaukee 5,500,000 
bushels 


What Do You Need 
Preparing Feeds? 


Check below the items in which you are 
interested and mail to Information Bureau, 
Grain & Feed Journals, Chicago, and infor- 
mation on where to get what you want will 
be immediately sent you. 

Attrition mills Iron oxide 
Alfalfa meal Kelp 
Beet pulp Linseed meal, cake 


Blood, dried Meat meal, scrap 

Bone meal Mill feeds 

Brewer’s dried grains Minerals 

Buttermilk, dried, Mineral mixtures 
semi-solid Molasses 

Calcium, carbonate, Oyster shell, crushed 
phosphate Peanut meal 


. Cocoanut oil meal 


Cod liver oil Feat tn Oss 


Phosphates, . rock 
Charcoal Potassium, chlorid 
Commercial feeds iodide 
Corn germ meal i 
Cottonseed meal, oy ed ee 


cake 
Feed mixers 
Feed concentrates 
Feeders for mills 


Sardine oil 
Screenings 
Sesame meal 
Skim milk, dried 


Fish meal 
Formulas Soybean, meal 
Gluten, feed, meal Tankage 


Vegetable oil 
Yeast for feeding 
Information Bureau 
GRAIN & FEED JOURNALS 
Consolidated 
332 So. La Salle St. 


*“*Feeds and 
Feeding” 


ILLUSTRATED 
19th Edition—770 Pages 

By W. A. Henry and F. B. Morrison 

The recognized authority on feeds 
and feeding. Careful study of this 
book by elevator operators who grind 
and mix feeds will place them in 
better position to advise their farmer 
patrons as to the best in feeds. Keep 
it in your office within easy reach of 
your patrons and encourage their 
reading it. 

Contains valuable formulae and 
suggestions on feed ingredients, pro- 
portions, etc. 

Price $4.50 plus postage. 
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332 S. La Salle Street Chicago, III. 


Hammer mills 
Iodine 


Chicago, Ill. 


Corn Gluten Feed, Corn Oil Cake Meal, 


Malt Sprouts 


ST. LOUIS 


Poultry Feeds and Feeding: 


It pays to sell quality chicks. 

Calcium and phosphorus balance are neces- 
sary for normal bone formation in baby 
chicks. 

Turkey raising is reported to have increased 
in Ohio from 129,000 in 1929 to an estimated 
400,000 in 1932. 

Annual income from eggs in the U. S. is 
estimated at*$1,175,000,000. That must have 
been before Chinese eggs started climbing 
our tariff wall. 

Chicago, Ill—The Nowak Milling Co., of 
Hammond, Ind., has worked out a formula for 
a concentrated supplement in the form of a 
pellet to be used with whole grains in poultry 
feed, 


Elevator Operators Enter 
Hatchery Business 


Hatcheries have become a sideline business 
for quite a number of grain and feed dealers 
who find they work in well with other lines and 
sometimes aid them. 

The Geneva Milling & Grain Co., Geneva, 
Ind., is installing a hatchery in its Bryant ele- 
vator, and placing Palmer Lehman, an experi- 
enced hatcheryman, in charge. 

The Spartan Grain & Mill Co., Spartanburg, 
N. C., has two feed and seed stores, one at 
Charlotte and one at Gastonia, in which they 
formally opened seed and hatchery departments 
on Jan. 27 and 28. Incubators with capacity 
for 12,000 eggs have been installed to care for 
company and custom hatching. 

In Fowlerville, Mich., is Geo. Peckens, who 
runs a stationary feed grinding plant, with a 
hatchery as a side line. 

At Minco, Okla, E. C. Wegener, of E. C. 
Wegener Grain Co., runs a commercial hatch- 
ery and poultry ranch on property convenient 
to his elevator so that ‘he can look after both 
enterprises with a minimum of effort. 

Running a hatchery, or having a direct tie-up 
with one, helps the grain and feed man promote 
the distribution of blooded birds that have in- 
herent ability to become high producers. Farm- 
ers are more disposed to feed high grade birds 
well, and properly fed, they will bring him 
profit. 


Production Costs af Growine 
Chicks 


By H. L. Kempster anp FE. M. Funk 
of Missouri Experiment Station 

Data secured with White Leghorn, Rhode 
Island Red, and White Plymouth Rock chicks, 
raised at the station in 1931, showed that dur- 
ing the first 4 weeks, the average feed consump- 
tion per 100 chicks was 84 Ibs., ranging from 
79 lbs. for the general-purpose breeds to 91 Ibs. 
for the Leghorns. From 4 to 8 weeks the 
average consumption was 257 lbs. per 100 
chicks. Up to 12 weeks 100 chicks consumed 
a total of 738 lbs. of feed consisting of 621 Ibs. 
of mash and 117 lbs. of grain. 

At 12 weeks of age pullets weighed on the 
average 1.6, 1.9, and 1.8 lbs. and cockerels 1.9, 
2.1, and 2.2 lbs., respectively, for the Leghorns, 
Rhode Islands Reds, and White Rocks. At 20 
weeks of age the average weights were for 
pullets 2.5, 3.4, and 3.2 Ibs. for the respective 
breeds, while the general-purpose cockerels 
weighed over 4 Ibs. Early-hatched chicks made 
more satisfactory growth, had a lower mortal- 
ity, and a larger percentage were retained as 
layers than late-hatched chicks. 

With the exception of Leghorn pullets, it 
required from 3.4 to 4.1 lbs. of feed to produce 
1 lb. of broiler up to 12 weeks of age. Ap- 
proximately 4 lbs. of feed were required to 
produce each pound of gain on 4-lb. cockerels 
of the general-purpose breeds. 


Approximately 6 hours of labor per 100 


chicks were required for each 4-weeks period. 
The daily fuel consumption for the various 
types of hovers used was: Coal, 17 lbs.; oil, 
2.5 gal.; and electricity, 3 to 4 kw hours. 


Chinese Eggs in the Chain Stores 


“WHY does our government permit chain 
stores to import vast quantities of Chinese 
eggs to compete with those produced by our 
own farmers?” Geo. A. Peckens, Fowlerville, 
Mich., wanted to know. “At the high point 
our farmers were getting 30c a dozen for the 
fruit of the hen. Then the chain stores got 
busy importing. Eggs hit the toboggan and 
farmers are now offered as low as 9 cts. a 
dozen. 

“Tf the chain stores haven't enough loyalty to 
‘Buy American’ they ought to be forced to do 
so. Otherwise we are soon likely to have our 
standards of living forced down to the Chinese 
level. American hens cannot compete with 
Chinese hens, nor can hatcheries and feed 
grinding plants prosper with eggs at present 
levels.” 


Good Feed Still Makes Eggs 
Profitable 


Right after the big break in egg prices, when 
hen fruit again brought the farmer only 10 
cents a dozen, a farmer’s wife walked into the 
plant of L. E. Birdsall at Fowlerville, Mich. 

“Can I afford to feed my hens good feed; 
when egg prices are so low?” she asked. “I’m 
getting about 80 eggs daily from 100 hens, 
but the produce stations won’t pay very much 
for the eggs.” 

“Did you say 80% production?” Mr. Birdsall 
wanted to know, making sure that he had 
heard her right. He reached for his charts 
and data. “Why with eggs at 10 cents a dozen 
and 80% production the best feed obtainable 
would cost only a few cents per dozen of eggs. 
Certainly not more than 5 cents. That leaves 
you a nickle profit. Wish I could do as weil 
on feeds.” 

This proves that counting price instead of 
margin of profit leads feeders astray. Regard- 
less of low prices on many commodities, it is 
still more profitable to use superior feeds than 
to let: poultry and livestock drift into poor 
condition. 

An Illinois grain dealer said to a packing 
house representative, “What! Buy a carload 
of meat scrap for the poultry feeders? Nothing 
doing. Your prices are way out of line. Why, 
it would take 3,000 bus. of corn to pay for 
one ton of meat scrap.” 

“What has the price of corn got to do with 
it?” asked the salesman. “Meat scrap is a 
better buy today than it ever was. It is used 
for feeding chickens and getting eggs. Its 
price should be figured in relation to eggs. 

“In 1930 meat scrap was figured at $60 a 
ton. Eggs were worth 50 cents a dozen. It 
took 120 dozen eggs to pay for one ton of 
meat scrap. 

“Today meat scrap is worth $25 a ton and 
eggs are worth 30 cents a dozen. It takes 84 
dozen eggs to pay for one ton of meat scrap. 
If it was profitable to feed meat scrap in 1930, 


Hay Movement in January 


Receipts and shipments of hay at the various 
markets during January, compared with Jan- 
uary, 1932, in tons, were: 


Receipts Shipments 
1933 1932 1933 1932 
Baltimore 33 80 
IBOSTOM GA tacte 3 1,366 968 
CSHICALO L sien 2,031 4,171 
Fort Worth.. 44 44 
ELOUSTtON. £< > a» * 180 408 
Kansas City. 4,404 5,772 588 1,392 
Minneapolis. . 1,067 2,649 30,292 31,519 
Peoriasis.,y ans, 50 2S Oo eta 90 
Seattiamrwiate 275 LLOQ anette 
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it is certainly profitable to feed it today—by a 
difference of 36 dozen eggs.” 

This was before the latest drop in egg prices, 
of course. But the method of figuring is 
sound. The value of a feed is set, not by 
the low price of the individual ingredients, but 
by the feed price in relation to what the feed 
will produce. 


Feed Grinders Organize 


About 50 stationary feed grinder operators 
from Trempealeau, Jackson, and Buffalo coun- 
ties, perfected the Stationary Millers’s Ass'n at 
a meeting in Whitehall, Wis., Jan. 24. 

Officers elected are S. E. Lee, Osseo, pres.; 
Fred Ruseling, Eleva, vice-pres., and Harry 
Van Gorden, Whitehall, sec’y-treas. With these 
are Prie Olson, Blair, and Robert Dobie, Gales- 
ville, constituting the executive com’ite. The 
purpose is to promote the practice of feed 
grinding. 


Jugo-Slovakia has officially prohibited 


wheat exports. 


For Prices on 


Wheat, Corn, Oats, Oilmeal, Cot- 
tonseed Meal, Wheat Millfeeds, 
Prairie or Alfalfa Hay 
Write or Phone 


FIELDS GRAIN AND FEED CO. 
Phone 81614 SIOUX CITY, IOWA 


Poultry 
Feeds and Feeding 


By Harry M. Lamon & Alfred R. Lee 


A book of 247 pages (14 chapters, 23 il- 
lustrations), designed to meet the needs of 
all who are interested in feeds for poultry. 
Grains, rations and methods used in every 
section of the U. S. are taken up and 
discussed, 

In three parts: Part I is devoted to the 
principles of feeding, explains which ele- 
ments have been found essential in feeding 
poultry and tells why certain combinations 
are made. Every grain or feed-stuff used 
for poultry is discussed in Part II. Rations 
for every class of poultry keepers are in- 
cluded in Part III. 

An invaluable book which should be in 
the reference library of every grinder ana 
mixer of feeds for poultry. Shipping weigkt 
1% lbs. 


Price $1.75 plus postage. 
Grain & Feed Journals 
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Practical 
Poultry Farming 


By L. M. Hurd 


This revised and enlarged edition is right 
up-to-date and contains all important dis- 
coveries in poultry raising made in recent 
years. 

Mr. Hurd, from his experience both as a 
poultry farmer and college instructor, has 
revised the text and pictures throughout. 
The book contains the latest information on 
feeding, a complete discussion of the new 
vitamin G, practical information on the two- 
story poultry house and heating, disinfect- 
ing incubators, battery brooding and rais- 
ing chicks on screened platforms, and the 
latest discoveries in treating pests and dis- 
eases, including Leukemia, and the newest 
information on disinfecting houses. This 
edition also describes the new methods of 
feeding turkeys. 

This book is printed on enamel book 
paper from large type and well bound in 
cloth. Its 480 pages divided into 33 chap- 
ters and illustrated by over 200 engravings, 
teems with helpful, practical information. 
Price $2.50 f.0.b. Chicago; shipping weight 
two pounds. 


Grain & Feed Journals 
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332 So. La Salle St., Chicago, III. 
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All Mash Rations for Baby 
Chicks 


A chick worth hatching is worth saving and 
whether or not it will grow into a healthy bird 
depends a great deal upon the feed it eats. 

Those who grind and mix baby chick feeds 
will find it profitable to select high grade raw 
ingredients, as fresh as they are obtainable. 
Such a policy proves cheapest in’the end. A 
good feed, prepared from high grade in- 
gredients, will produce good birds and bring re- 
peat business. ; 

Here is a series of all-mash baby chick ra- 
tions which may be mixed according to the 
availability of ingredients, and are recommend- 
ed by Anheuser-Busch, Inc. 

Pounds of Ingredients 

No. 1 2 3 4 5 
Ground Yellow Corn..... 500 300 360 500 500 
Corn Oil Cake Meal..... TOS COs... V2. AZO 
Se teicsie sg 200 300 280 300 350 
Ee wehetasataters 2.4 200 -240 240 200 400 


Ingredients 


Wheat Bran 
Wheat Midds. 


Wheat Germ Meal....... 200 300 300 200 

Ground Hulled Oats..... 200 200 200 200 200 
O. P. Linseed Meal...... DOmeDOL Ws0ian (DON G2... 
Alfalfa Leaf Meal....... 150 200 200 150 60 


Meat Scraps 


NSE ROA 8 i eccc els le aie's so 40 70 100 100 
invetS:| 601 ay 120 120 120 120 100 
Steamed_ Bone Meal..... 40 60 60 40 40 


Ground Limestone 
Salt 

Where the use of Cod Liver Oil is necessary, 
use 30 lbs. of the highest quality to each ton of 
feed. 


The following baby chick rations are for 
feeding with scratch grains: 


Ingredients Pounds of Ingredients 
4 6 7 8 


Ground Corn ........... “400 570 600 500 800 
Corn Oil Cake Meal...... 100; 100) “200" 99" oe. 
Wheat Bran ............ 350 300 200 300 200 


WRESEEIMICUS) oo... acc. ee 300 250 300 350 200 
Wheat Germ Meal....... TOG eeng ek LOO 


Ground Hulled Oats..... 200 200 200 200 200 
©. P. Linseed Meal oe aor. é Pee 
Alfalfa Leaf Meal. ae a 1000-40" 100  ... 
DIGCRTNINCEADS wc. es as! 200 100 200 200 


ie UV BOR LOO) 2s 40 
(G00 Yo.) a : 100 200 200 200 
Steam Bone Meal........ 40 40 50 3640 
yround Lime Stone..... 40 20 10 40 10 


Salt 20 20 10 10 10 
Here are rations for growing pullets: 


Pounds of Ingredients 


Ingredients All Mash Mash & Grain 

No. 2 3 1 2 
Wey aks ss Oley a a 650 800 600 500 
Corn Oil Cake Meal.... 170 the Bisa 100 
WETEETEERPAL fers a cee. 270 250 300 300 
IWHeatyIdGS: «5... 6.06.6 300 200 300 300 
Wheat Germ Meal...... 50 50 100 inane 
Grown Oats” .......... 100 =100 As 100 
Alfalfa Leaf Meal...... 100 +140 100 »=—-100 
Roy Se) 2) 140 220 170 170 
Fish Meal ....... andnancine 40 we 170 170 
Bye 8 100 150 160 160 
Steam Bone Meal....... 50 70 80 80 
wwound Limestone ..... 20 10 bat ed 
rie Se 10 10 20 20 


Cod Liver Oil Under Pressure 


The Senate Com’ite on Agriculture has sched- 
uled a hearing on a proposed import tax of 5 
cents per Ib. on cod liver oil. This is proposed 
as a part of the domestic allotment plan. 

Such a tax would raise the price of cod liver 
oil to poultry men and others by about 40 cents 
a gallon, since importers would naturally have 
to pass the tax on to the ultimate consumer. 

It is the purpose of the domestic allotment 
plan, effective or not, to help the farmer. Ap- 
plication of such a tax would be ambiguous, 
because it would effectively place further taxa- 
tion on the farmers’ shoulders, and permit an 
effective increase in price of other Vitamin D 
supplements. 

There is no point to prohibiting the importa- 
tion of cod liver oil, because it comes into 
competition with no agricultural commodity. 
Quite the contrary! The farmers own by many 
times the largest numbers of laying hens and 


baby chicks and are the biggest buyers of im- 
ported cod liver oil. The poor farmer is still 
crying for relief from handicapping legislation. 


Monetary Changes Close 


Canadian Alfalfa Meal 
Plants 


Beaver Valley Alfalfa 
Thornbury, Ont., operators of three meal 
grinding plants, annually producing 5,000 
tons, has been forced to close, due to South 
Africa abandoning the gold standard. 

The outlet for the plants was the United 
Kingdom and European countries. The 
change in monetary standard permits South 
Africa to undersell the Canadian company 
by about $7 per ton. 


The Mealy Co,, 


Poultry Experiment Results 


High protein levels in the feed of pullets 
showed no ill effects in studies at the Wash- 
ington College experiment station, wherein 
three lots of 65 White Leghorn chicks were 
fed for 38 weeks, using levels of 12.1%, 
15.4% and 18.2% protein, respectively. Birds 
on the high protein level made the greatest 
growth.in the first 12 weeks, indicating a pro- 
tein level of at least 15% as proper for this 
period. After that age birds made more sat- 
isfactory progress on the lower levels. Pul- 
lets in the high protein class matured quick- 
est; but those on lower protein laid larger 
eggs. Advancing age of the pullets showed 
gradually decreasing ability to utilize protein 
and feed. 

Experiments reported in “Poultry Science” 
indicate it is desirable to change pullets from 
the starting to the laying ration at 8 to 12 
weeks of age, without use of a growing ration. 
This practice brought larger and more uni- 
formly developed birds at production time 
and gave better laying results. No correlation 
existed between protein content and the age. 
at which the first egg was laid. 


aie oa ae ea | 
Increase Your 
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January Chicken Population Up 


An increase of between 2 and 3% in the num- 
ber of hens and pullets of laying age in farm 
flocks on Jan. 1 this year is reported by the 
U. S. D. A. over last year’s figure of the same 
date. 

3ut total egg production on Jan. 1. was about 
23% less than the very heavy production on 
the same date last year, and 11% less than the 
January 5 year average. 

Production has since shown an improvement 
with the advent of mild weather. Receipts of 
eggs at primary markets in the central west 
for the third week in January were heavier 
this year than last. 

The end of the year layings per 100 hens 
and pullets had dropped to 15.4 compared with 
20 eggs on Jan. 1 last year. 


ALFALFA NEAL 


Made only from choice second 
cutting Alfalfa 


Every bag guaranteed 


ASA STRAIT & SON MILLING CO. 


NASHVILLE, MICH., U. S. A. 


ALFALFA MEAL 


Fine ground for Poultry Mashes 
our specialty 


THE DENVER ALFALFA 
MILLING & PRODUCTS 
CoO., U.S. A. 


Sales Offices for the Convenience of 
Eastern Buyers: Merchants Exchange, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Home Office: Lamar, Colo. 


Mash Feeds Business with 
ANIMAL-POULTRY YEAST FOAM 


Millers and Feed Manufacturers Cashing In Big on the 
Large and Increasing Demand for Yeast Feeds 


Faster growth, increased fertility and much greater resistance to 
disease have been proved so often that yeast in poultry and stock 
feeds is now considered a necessity by all wise breeders. Yeast is 
the richest known source of Vitamin B—the growth vitamin—and 
is rich also in Vitamin E, which produces fertility and stimulates 
reproduction. Yeast-fed stock and birds have more red corpuscles, 
fewer bacteria in the digestive tract, and much better digestion. 


Animal-Poultry Yeast Foam in your mash feeds will increase your 
feed sales and profits, give better results to your customers, and 
bring them back for more. A postcard inquiry will bring the com- 
plete story of yeast and yeast feeding by return mail. Write today. 


NORTHWESTERN YEAST CO. 


Department X, 1750 North Ashland Avenue, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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What a Dairy Cow Needs in 
Feed 


WATER: All feeds contain water in vary- 
ing amounts, from 8% in dry feeds to 90% in 
succulent feeds. Milk contains 87% water and 
a cow’s body is approximately 50% water. An 
average sized cow consumes from 50 lbs. to 
100 lbs. of water a day when dry. She re- 
quires 200 Ibs. to 400 Ibs. per day when in full 
flow of milk. The dealer who educates his 
dairymen to supply plenty of good, clean water 
helps his sales of feeds. 


PROTEIN: The cow uses protein to build 
up such parts of her body as muscle, skin, 
hair and horn, and to provide the protein in 
her milk. The protein in average normal milk 
is 3.5% and as from 40% to 60% of the ration 
is used in the manufacture of milk and butter- 
fat in the mature cow, she must receive a cer- 
tain amount of protein to maintain her body 
weight and produce milk at the same time. 
Henry and Morrison say to keep up the 1000 
lb. cow in good condition of body weight re- 
quires 0.700 Ibs. of digestible crude protein or 
7.925 of digestible nutrients per day. The 
dealer who studies the digestive nutrients of a 
ration can help his dairymen to economically 
use their home grown grain and roughage to 
advantage. 


FAT AND CARBOHYDRATES: These 
two concentrates provide energy. They form 
sugar and fat in the milk, and make fat for 
the cow’s body. The cow will draw on her 
own body reserve of protein and fat to produce 
milk for a certain length of time, but if this 
is not replaced by feed the cow will soon be 
emaciated and reduce her milk flow. 


ASH AND MINERALS: When a feed is 
burned the part left is ash, made up of a 
number of minerals. The most important of 
these is calcium, phosphorus .and common salt. 
Bones and muscular tissue require minerals— 
so does the milk. Dairy cows require an am- 
ple supply if they are to successfully produce 
and reproduce. Over 90% of the mineral mat- 
ter in the skeleton is calcium and phosphorus. 
These constituents may fall short in some ra- 
tions, especially in those for young growing 
animals. The successful dealer will recom- 
mend mineral content in all rations according 
to roughage and grain. 

The food the cow eats in excess of mainte 
nance requirements goes into milk production 
or fat. Good cows are difficult to fatten as 
the excess is used for milk production. Other 
cows cannot be forced into high production 
even tho they appear to be good producers, 
because they lack inherent ability to turn food 
into milk, 

The amount of digestible nutrients reauired 
by a good dairy cow for milk production is 
quite constant for milk of given fat content, 
but more nutrients are required for milk con- 
taining a higher percentage of butterfat. For 
each pound of milk testing 3.5% butterfat, the 
cow should eat .295 Ibs. of digestible nutrients 
in excess of that required for maintenance and 
for each pound of 4.5% milk she should re- 
ceive .338 Ibs. to .376 lbs. of digestible nutrients. 

TYPE OF DAIRYING: There is no one 
best ration or kind of ration to suit all classes 
of dairying. The kind of dairying determines 


Feedstuffs Movement in January 

Receipts and shipments of feedstuffs at the 
various markets during January, compared with 
January, 1932, in tons, were: 


Receints Shipments 

1933 1932 1933 1922 
*Baltimore 2,101 LAC OT y ke Siiet oaks Semeesce eee 
*Boston*.2..5 439 LBD: 7 Ses telpendile Me tite 
*Chicago 10,930 15,023 27,995 28,427 
*Kansas City 1,680 1,960 19.200 17,940 
*Milwaukee . 180 270 4,200 4,940 
*Minneapolis. 860 LT48 OS cee ce 65 
BP OOTIA. 6. bys 9.880 10.860 8,240 11,095 

*Millfeed. Bran and shorts. 


the ration for the cows in his herd. The 
farmer who sells cream to the creamery, or 
mill to the condensary should raise thé larger 
part of his feed to make it profitable. Certified 
dairies selling high grade milk may profitably 
buy high grade rations without much regard 
to the first cost. Pure bred herds kept for 
foundation stock at good figures can be fed 
rations which have a greater variety of in- 
gredients and are higher priced. 

High yielding cows are more profitable at all 
times than low yielding cows. Profits from 
milk cows are dependent upon high milk yield 
from each cow and it is to the interest of the 
feed mixer or distributor to study each herd 
in his community and post himself on suitable 
feeds. 


Feed Trade Sacrificed for 
C. S. Orders 


“A sign on a sack of scratch feed in an 
A. & P. store here today read 85 cents, and 
the sack was labelled 100 lbs.,” said. H. W. 
Peavy of H. W. & C. A. Peavy, Howell, Mich. 
“Such vicious low prices, on which the store 
obviously cannot be making any profit, do more 
to ruin business than anything else. The same 
stores sell poultry mash feeds for $1.45 per 
hundred. Anyone in the business knows that a 
first class mash feed ought to sell for 20 to 30 
cents higher at present ingredient prices. 

“Of course, these chain stores probably buy 
in large lots, contracting for several carloads 
at a time, and can beat down the price. I 
have heard it said that it is a habit of the chain 
stores to contract for part of a plant’s output 
for a year, then renew the contract for a year 
and take a larger share of the plant’s output. 
Inside of three years they take the capacity of 
the manufacturer. After that they can dictate 
prices to him, for all the trade he had built up 
on the outside has disappeared and he has only 
the chain store order to run on. Thus they beat 
him down to a no profit margin.” 


Wheat futures prices closed higher or 
lower each day during January, with the ex- 
ception of two days, when the active New 
York stocks closed’ higher or lower, with 
the exception of two days. The volume of 
trade was small and the routine grain news 
was ineffective in moving prices in the due 
direction. The rise during the first week of 
the month and the subsequent decline both 
had their inspiration in the stock market. It 
is hoped that the coming of growing tem- 
peratures will relieve the wheat market of 
present lethargy, due in part to hypodermic 
injections from the Farm Board’s stabiliza- 
tion syringe. 


Increase Your Profits 
with 


; Schutte Equipment 


Hammer Mills of Unusual Merit, Perform- 
ance and Capacities. 
pact, Sturdy, Efficient, Low Priced. 


Incorporate SCHUTTE patented parts 
in your present Hammer Mill. 


| Positive Adjustable Hammers with 
Ten Working Edges. 


SCHUTTE PULVERIZER CORP. 


621 Eggert Road 
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32°%% Dairy Feeds 


For those dairymen who use the grain raised 
on the farm and require a concentrate to add, 
grain and feed dealers will find profit in mixing 
and selling a complete supplement to meet 
their requirements. ’ 

The following suggested supplement rations 
average 32% protein, and are to be used with 
home grown grains. 


Ingredients Pounds of Ingredients 
Formulas No. 1 2 3 4 5 


Cotton Seed Meal....... .-. 500 500. 520 400 
Soy Bean Oil Meal...... 800 300 500 400 400 
O. P. Linseed Oil Meal.. 320 220 300 100 220 
Corn Gluten Feed....... 500 600 500 600 600 
Brewers Dried Grains... 300 300 300 300 300 
Steam Bone Meal........ 20 .20 / 20, 202.26 
Ground Limestone ...... 30 "80. - 30 0 
aN heey eeiese oh ate eres 30 ¥.80) - 30h S0ReearG 


Oat Feed Replaces Sharé"of 
Corn i 


Experiments are now under way at Monona 
Farm, maintained by the Quaker Oats Co., at 
Madison, Wis., with feeding oat feed to pigs. 

The check group of pigs is receiving ground 
corn and the Trinity mixture, consisting of 2 
parts tankage, 1 part linseed meal, and 1 part 
alfalfa meal. The total fibre content of this 
ration is 3.5%. 

One group is being fed 8% of oat feed, rais- 
ing the total fibre content of the ration to 
5.5%. Another is receiving 16%4% oat feed, 
raising the fibre to 7.5%. As high as 29% oat 
feed is being fed at various levels to. other 


' groups. 


The tests indicate the most effective level at 
which oat feed may be fed to fattening shotes 
is between 8 and 10% fibre, or from 16 to 
19% of the corn may be replaced with oat 
feed to produce averages of rate and efficiency 
of gain equal to the ground corn and Trinity 
mixture alone. 

The price of oat feed in relation to corn and 
other commodities would govern its efficiency 
in use. 


Cottonseed Meal Studies 


In experiments with rats to check results ob- 
tained with pigs in feeding cottonseed meal, 
this feed was found deficient in certain amino 
acids and minerals essential to normal growth. 

Casein and yeast supplied the missing amino 
acids, as did also tankage and meat scrap. 
Neither corn, alfalfa, nor cod liver oil could 
entirely overcome the deficiencies. 

About 84% was the maximum amount of 
cottonseed meal that could be used to allow 
sufficient quantities of other ingredients to 
complete the diet. Rats were found only one- 


fourth as susceptible to cottonseed meal toxicity 
as pigs. 


Serviceable Screens 


Incomparable, Com- 


or 


Buffalo, N. Y. 
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 |Grain Receiving | | Grain Shipping 
bar Record Books Record Books 


‘ 


Ages Record of Cars Shipped. This form enables country shippers 

4 Grain Receiving Register. One of the best forms for recording to keep a complete record of each car of grain shipped from any 
wagon loads of grain received. It contains 200 pages, size 8%x 7 ae ; - 

P r station, or to any firm. It has the following column headings: 

. 13% inches, ledger paper, capacity for 8,200 wagon loads. Bound Date Sola ‘Date Shi are Mira har menitia la anol WU sald 
ry in canvas. Some enter load records as received, others assign a , 2 AUS SRE ESSENSE Sipe oh DUR OAS; 


/ page to each customer, while others assign pages to different Destination, Grain, Grade Sold, Their Inspection, Discount, 

kinds of grain. Bound in strong board covers, canvas back. Amount Freight, Our Weight Bushels, Destination Bushels, Over, 

Headings of 11 cols. are: ‘Date, Name, Kind of Grain, Gross, Short, Price, Amount Freight, Other Charges, Remarks. The 

Tare, Net, Bushels, Pounds, Price, Amount, Remarks.” Shipping book contains 80 double pages of ledger paper, size 944x12 inches, 

weight, 2% lbs. Order Form 12AA, ‘Price $3.00. -nd has spaces for recording 2,320 carloads. Well bound in 

\ Wagon Loads Received has columns headed: ‘Month, Day, heavy cloth with keratol back and corners. Shipping weight, 

' Name, Kind, Gross 1nd Tare, Net Pounds, Bushels, Pounds, Price, 2% lbs. Order Form No. 385. Price $3.00. 
Dollars and Cents, Remarks.’’ It has 200 pages, size 94x12 ‘4 f : 

inches, and room for 4,000 loads. Printed on linen ledger paper, Sales, Shipments and Returns. Is designed to save time and 
: with strong cloth covers and keratol corners and back. Ship- prevent errors, The pages are used double. The left hand pages 
; ping weight, 2 lbs. Order Form 380. Price $2.50 are ruled for information regarding ‘Sales’? and ‘Shipments’; 
Receiving and Stock Book. Many dealers prefer to keep each the right hand for ‘‘Returns’. The column headings enable you 

: kind of grain received from farmers in separate columns so each to make complete records for each transaction. The book con- 
day’s receipts may be easily totaled. This book is designed for tains 80 double pages, and index of ledger paper, size 10%x16 

this purpose. It contains 200 pages, size 9144x12 inches, and will inches, will accommodate records for 2,200 cars. Bound in 

\ accommodate 4,000 loads. Well bound in black cloth and keratol heavy canvas with keratol corners. Shipping weight, 3% lbs. 

| ene we corners, Shipping weight, 2% lbs. Order Form 321. ‘Order Form 14AA, Price $3.76 
rice $2.50 ’ 

j Grain Receiving Ledger is an indexed book especially adapted Grain Shipping Ledger for keeping a complete record of the 
for keeping individual accounts with farmer patrons. Hach page shipments of 5,000 cars. Facing pages are given to each firm 

is 84%4x13% inches, numbered and ruled for 44 entries. Ledger to whom you ship and page is indexed. This .book contains 80 

paper and well bound in cloth with keratol back and corners, double pages of ledger paper with 16-page index, size, 10%4x15% 

‘ : &28 pages. Shipping weight, 3 lbs. Order Form 43. Price, $3.50. inches, well bound with cloth covers and keratol back and cor- 

; Form No. 43 XX contains double the number of pages. Ship- ners. Shipping weight, 4 lbs. Order Form No. 24. Price, $3.25 


ping weight 4% lbs. Price, $5.50. 


Grain Scale Book is designed to assign separate pages to each eu chp Chae Or ag anon te fyenenos) thy save dehor 


in handling grain shipping accounts and gives a complete record 


\ : ie ise Bees coe Re POE ROR aces. oer ice of each car shipped. Its 80 double pages of ledger paper, size 
i! grade linen ledger paper. ach page is 1014x15% inches, will 914x12 inches, provide spaces for 2,320 carloads. Wide columns 
P< ; accommodate 41 wagon loads and it has a 28-page index. Well provide for the complete record of all important facts of such 
\y bound with cloth and keratol back and corners. Shipping weight, transactions under their respective heads. Bound in heavy cloth 
+ \ 4% lbs. Order Form 23. Price, $4.00 with keratol back and corners. Shipping weight, 2% lbs. Order 


| Form 20. Price $3.00. 
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} INSOLIDATED 
co CONSOLIDATED 


> 332 South La Salle St., Chicago, Il. 332 South La Salle St., Chicago, III. 


Sold for $1.00 


thru the “Elevators for Sale” columns 

of the Grain & Feed Journals, Con- 
solidated, the Grain Trade’s long ac- 
cepted medium for Wanted—For Sale 
advertisements, try it. 


| Grain Code 


Ae | Designed especially to reduce tele- 
fi -hie graph tolls, to prevent expensive 

| errors and to protect the business of 
grain dealers and millers. Its 150 
Ry ya pages contain 14,910 code words 
st and no two spelled near enough 
ae alike to cause an error. 


Ppa. Code is 45x7 inches, printed on 
ea policy bond, bound in black flexible 
fri, leather $3. 00; paper $1.00. 

You can greatly reduce your ‘tele- 
ek graph tolls by using the Universal. 
Try it. 
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nt te 332 So. La Salle St. . Chicago, Il. 
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HESS DIRECT HEAT DR 


ARE MONEY MAKERS | ely 


No Boiler Réwateea 


Large or Small for Term- 
inal or Country Elevators — 


HESS WARMING & 
VENTILATINGCO. 
1211 South Western Avenue 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


HESS DRIER CO. OF 
CANADA, LTD. _ 


HESS DIRECT HEAT DRIER AND COOLER—1000 Bushels Hourly 
CoNTINENTAL ELEvaTor, operated by Continental Elevator Co., 


Corn Shellers 


Hyatt Equipped 


Can Now Be Furnished with Tex-Rope Drive. 


All shellers are adjustable for different kinds and 
sizes of corn. 


Made in five sizes 80 to 1,500 bushels per hour. 
Available in several styles. 


Be prepared to do a bigger and better shelling 
business. These shellers cost so little and do so much 
you can’t afford to be without one. 


- Send for descriptive literature. 


The Sidney Grain Machinery Co. 
Sidney, Ohio 


Complete Equipment for Grain Elevators 
and Feed Mills 


68 Higgins Avenue, © ‘ 
Kansas City, Mo. WINNIPEG, MANITOBA : 


Hess Driers Are Patented. We Do Not Infringe Patents of Oilers: We Guarantee This. 


< itty Ae 


‘More “Jay Bee” 
Mills in the | 
Milling Industry 


Hammer Mills Combined ¥ 


- PREPONDERANCE OF EVIDENCE has 
Why? proved that the “JAY BEE” mill grinds | 
finer, costs less to ‘Operate per ton of 
grinding, lasts lon ger, costs less for upkeep and repairs. 
Bossert-made “JAY BEE” mills, i in the severest competi- 
tive tests, have proved their greater grindi ng superiority 
and economy. No manin the milling or custom grinding — 
business can be fair to himself without carefully i inves- 
tigating the “JAY BEE” before buying a grinder. 


Sizes and styles to meet every grinding requirement: 12 H. : to. 
125 H. P. with belt, V-belt and direct-connected drives. 7 ‘ 


He mixers, molasses mixers, corn crackers. v le 
» Py) j 
Write for decries literabire, Byes ig etc, ne 


T ie World’s Greatest Fe - 


J. B. SEDBERRY, Inc. 
es B: Sedber: 
faayr Bee Sales Co., 31 


